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Tue MisistertaL “ Happy Desparcu.”——It is ingenious 
of Mr. Caine to assert that the Government were “turned out 
of office on a temperance issue,” because it conveys the idea 
that all the respectable tea-drinking people-were on the side 
of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, while the wicked Oppo- 
sition were upheld by the drunkards and the rowdies. But 
everybody knows that this statement of Mr. Caine’s is not 
accordant with facts. ‘he mattock which served to dig the 
Ministerial grave was not manufactured-by the brewers and 
publicans ; it was made in Egypt. The Ministry has 
gradually become utterly discredited by the persistent yacil- 
lation which it has shown in its Egyptian policy ; a vacillation, 
be it remembered, which has cost thousands of lives and 
millions of pounds sterling, with nothing to show in exchange 
but disgrace and dislike. Hence, just as a child can push 
over a toppling wall, the Ministry were overthrown on 
a mere financial question. It was a question how certain 
revenues, already admitted by the House to be necessary, 
should be raised; a question of by no means a partisan 
character; and concerning which the Government were, 
on the whole, probably more in the right than was 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. But, when the division-bell 
rang, an extraordinary number of their usual adherents 
were absent, and, as the Parnellites (of whom more anon) 
followed their usual tactics in combining with the party 
most needing reinforcement, the Government were de- 
feated. Possibly they were not altogether sorry at this 
result. Some of them perhaps hid been actually “riding 
for a fall.” The other day Messrs. Chamberlain and Dilke 
were in rather “a tight corner” about the Crimes Act. Now 
they are free, and can allow it to be supposed that they 
should have abandoned office rather than sanction the 
renewal of such an iniquitous measure. They will be able 
to say to the many-headed monster of Radicalism, “Thou 
canst not say I did it!”” Moderate men, too, such as Lords 
Granyille, Derby, and Hartington, can scarcely feel regret at 
being freed from a coterie whose public reputation had 
literally become odious. And Mr. Gladstone? He, too, 
probably is glad to be out of it. In spite of his singular 
selfcomplacency, he must know that, though possibly with 
excellent intentions, he has wrought a vast deal of mischief 
and misery, and that, quite apart from party politics, he is 
detested by a large number of his countrymen. 


Wuar Witt Tory Do WirH Ir ?——“ They,” of course 
means the Conservative party; and “it” the Queen’s 
Government. Unless Her Majesty puts down her Royal 
foot, and insists that Mr. Gladstone shall carry on business 
until the voice of the nation can be officially expressed, 
Lord Salisbury will probably adopt the patriotic and 
constitutional course; but the task which he will 
have before him is an exceptionally thankless and 
difficult one. He is at present ina minority; yet he cannot 
test the opinion of the country by summoning a new Parlia- 
ment, because he must wait till the Franchise Act is in 
working order—that is, until November. Meanwhile, Mr, 
Gladstone leaves him such a bequest as it is the fate of few 
incoming Ministers to inherit in this usually tranquil country. 
The bequest, in fact, resembles that “thumping legacy” 
which was left to the Irishman in the farce by his Corsican 
and which involved the prosecution of a 
to the bitter end. The Premier’s successor, 
whoever he may be, will find a series of vendeftas 
on hand. For the Gladstone Government, always with 
the most admirable motives, has managed to make itself 
obnoxious to a number of other countries, both foreign and 
colonial. Ifthe new Premier can assuage these heartburn- 
ings, he will do well. But, as in these columns we have 
always endeavoured to speak our minds without regard to 
party considerations, let us whisper a word in the new comer’s 
ear. Do not imitate the foreign policy of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield. Itis the fashion now to compare it with that 
of Mr. Gladstone, to the disadvantage of the latter, but in 
real truth both were characterised by the same inherent 
defect—infirmity of purpose. The Zulu war (for which the 
Government were only partially responsible) was a blunder ; 
the Afghan war was a still worse blunder ; while our inter- 
ference in the Russo-Turkish war infuriated the Russians 
without benefiting the Turks. Depend on it that a Minister 
(we don’t care what his politics are) who could contrive to 
govern the country without plunging it into one “ little ” war 
after another, as has now been the case for many years past, 
would be a very popular man with the tax-payers. 


relatives, 
vendetta 


Tue PARNELLITES.— heirs are the honours of Monday’s 
conflict. In spite of Liberal absenteeism, the Conservatives 
would have been beaten if Mr. Parnell and his friends had 
chosen to walk out of the House ; they would have been still 
more badly beaten ifthe Irish Nationalists had determined to 
flock into the Government Lobby. Thus we are brought 
face to face with the fact, that already, before the assemblage 
of the new Parliament, which is to give Mr. Parnell eighty 
thorough-going adherents, a small defection of Liberals from 
their usual party banner makes him master of the situation. 
‘This is an unpleasant prospect, but it has to be frankly 


Northcote or a New York Invincible. 
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What is the secret of the Parnellite success? It 1s 


faced. 
than any equal 


his. They are younger, man for man, 
in of athet MP's selected atrandom. This youthful- 
ness gives them activity, vigour, and endurance. They are 
perfectly unscrupulous. They will unite with anybody ehe 
can help them in their temporary aims, be he Sir Stafford 
Lastly, they know 
their own minds. By fair means, or foul—for they do not 
scruple to discuss the latter-—they purpose to achieve the 
independence, actual or virtual, of Ireland. The goal may 
not be reached yet awhile, but the common object gives 
them a wonderful solidarity. They are constantly “lengthening 
their cords, and strengthening their stakes.” ‘They ate now 
planning to run Irish candidates for those electoral districts 
in Great Britain where Irishmen mostly abound. Truly this 
is tweaking John Bull's nose with a vengeance ! Now, except 
the extreme Radicals, who are practically at oe with the 
Parnellites, what other party can show such a solid front? 
None. The Tories are notorious for their feebleness ; and 
when a professed Tory, such as Lord Randolph Churchill, 
displays vigour, he isapt to borrow his weapons from the 
Radical camp. As for the Whigs, they are feebler still ; and, 
whea Mr. Gladstone departs, not a few of them, may be, will 
go cver to Conservatism. 
ee 
Mr. GLADSTONE.——If the Conservatives accept office, 
will Mr. Gladstone retire from public life? It is almost 
certain that at the present moment he wishes to do so, but 
he had the same desire eleven years ago, when he unex- 
pectedly found himself at the head of a defeated and 
disheartened party. Then he actually did for some time 
withdraw from Parliamentary debate, and devote himself to 
the study of Homer, and to his controversy with the Roman 
Church. He could not, however, resist the temptation to 
take part in the discussion of the Bill for the suppression of 
Ritualism ; and when the Eastern question was re-opened, he 
soon made himself the foremost figure among the opponents 
of the Disraeli Government. He is now an old man, and it 
is natural that he should long for repose; but even yet he 
has surprising vigour and elasticity, and, should the Tories 
be in power, the chances are that we shall find him, three 
months’ hence, fighting as hard.as ever for the supremacy of 
Liberalism. Even if he retired, it is improbable that the 
Tories would secure a majority at the General Election ; for 
they have no very definite policy, and Lord Salisbury is 
distrusted by Liberals of every shade of opinion. But, 
notwithstanding all the perplesities and humiliations of the 
last five years, Mr, Gladstone’s withdrawal would be a terrible 
blow to his political friends. Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Hartington are, no doubt, powerful statesmen; but Lord 
Hartington excites little enthusiasm among the Radicals, and 
Mr. Chamberlain excites still less among the moderate 
Liberals. Mr. Gladstone alone has the power of appealing 
successfully to the Liberal Party as a whole. His vacillating 
foreign policy may have undermined his authority in Parlia- 
ment, but there is no evidence that even that has shaken the 
loyalty of many of his supporters in the country. 


Wuat Is TO BE DoNE WItH SUAKIM ? England has not 
a few “white elephants” on hand just at present, including 
New Guinea, Bechuanaland, Zululand, and Afghanistan. But 
the whitest, the biggest, and the most troublesome is 
Suakiin! For about a year and a half has England been in 
possession of that insalubrious Inferno; she has lavished 
treasure, and care, and the blood of her soldiers on it; she 
has slaughtered Arabs by the thousand, and has constructed 
a wonderful railway running to nowhere, for its sake; and 
now she does not know what to do with it. This was the 
confession extorted from Mr. Gladstone on Monday night. 
Mr. Northcote wanted to know whether a port, which might 
be of high value as an additional coaling station ex route to 
India, was going to be abandoned. “The Government have 
not yet been able to decide,” meekly replied the Premier, 
“what course it will be proper to adopt.” He did not even 
mention that the historic three courses lie open to us. 
Perhaps we have used up the whole lot. It is on record 
that we have twice made experiment with “ smashing” 
Osman Digma, and have twice retired, leaving the job 
uncompleted. We have also endeavoured to coax him with 
tempting offers of one sort and another. That obdurate man, 
however, refuses to be moved either by “the resources of 
civilisation” ov by cajolery. He claims Suakim as his own 
by Divine right, and vows that he will take it whatever the 
English may do. Perhaps he may succeed, after all. Italy 
has no fancy for the place; the Porte will only accept it on 
condition of being allowed to rule it in the Turkish manner : 
England is sick of the pestilential “white man’s grave; 
perhaps it would be better to let Osman Digma take peace- 
able possession, and so save Suakim from the fate of Sinkat 
Berber, Khartoum, and now Kassala. ‘ 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. It is generally under- 
stood that if a Conservative Government is formed Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill will become Secretary for India. Should 
this anticipation prove to be correct, his career in the near 
future will be watched with much interest and curiosity ; for, 
whatever may be Lord Randolph’s faults, he has at least the 
art of arresting attention and of making himself the subject 
of eager debate. If we may judge from some of his latest 
speeches, he can hardly be called a Conservative in the proper 
sense of the term. He is opposed to coercion in Ireland ; and 
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with regard to other questions of domestic policy he does not 
seem to differ very widely from Mr. Chamberlain. Will he 
be able, when in office, to induce the Tory party to accept his 
guidance? If the answer is “Yes,” it is hard to see 
how Radicals and Conservatives are to be distinguished 
from one another. In matters relating to foreign policy 
there would still be a real difference between the two 
parties ; but at home they would be working for essentially 
the same ends by almost the same methods. We are living 
in an age when vast changes are quickly effected ; but we 
may doubt whether even Lord Randolph Churchill, with all 
his pluck and energy, is about to produce so wonderful a 
result as this. As a fighting politician he has excited much 
admiration ; and Conservatives have not been disposed to 
check his ardour by putting his notions to too severe a test. 
But when it is in their power to say whether, for instance, 
Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill for the benefit of leaseholders shall or 
shall not become law, they are not likely to be hampered by 
their champion’s rash pledges. Lord Randolph imay accept 
the situation; but, if his present convictions are deeply 
rooted, it is not at all impossible, or even very improbable, 
that he may in the end be as enthusiastic in upholding 
Radicalism as he is now in upholding what he calls 


Toryism. 


GEoGRAPHY.——The difference between theory and prac- 
tice is remarkable. For at least two hundred years past the 
English nation have been, as explorers and colonisers, the 
foremost in the world. Inferentially, the English ought to 
be very fond of Geography. According to Mr. J. Scott 
Keltie, they are more ignorant of the science than any Con- 
tinental nation. About this, however, there may be two 
opinions. We are quite willing to admit that officially, at 
public schools, universities, and in examinations, Geography 
is snubbed and ignored, but it does not follow from this that 
Englishmen and Englishwomen are really uninterested in 
Geography, although they may learn it in rather a haphazard 
way. It no doubt adds to the charms of Geography that by 
many of us it has been acquired as a pleasure, and not as a 
task. The writer of these lines, being educated at a public 
school in the old-fashioned days, was taught no modern 
Geography. What he knows he learnt for himself, and, 
whether for this reason or not, he thinks Geography a very 
fascinating study. This is more than he can say for Latin 
and Greek, with both of which he was diligently crammed 
at school. He can sit, perfectly happy, for half-an-hour at a 
time, if only he has an atlas to pore over. Now we are not 
so presumptuous as to suppose that thousands of other 
people do not share these tastes. Indeed, it is proved by the 
tens of thousands of maps which are sold for travelling and 
other purposes. Continentals engrave their maps better 
than Englishmen, but we doubt if they sell one copy where 
we sella dozen. Supposing that a war is going on (as, alas! 
there usually is) watch how eagerly men—rough, labouring 
men many of them—scan the maps of the campaign which are 
exhibited in the shop windows. Would they do this if they 
did not appreciate Geography? Certainly not. Let us, then, 
by all means teach Geography better, if such a reform be 
necessary, but let us beware of the cant which presumes 
that people are ignorant of everything which they have 
not learnt from a schoolmaster or schoolmistress. 


GENERAL LuMSDEN’s RECEPTION.——It is not a very 
graceful or gracious thing on the part of some of our Radical 
contemporaries to seek to represent the reception given to 
General Lumsden as a party demonstration. Have English- 
men become so degenerate, then, as to feel no sense of grati- 
tude to a distinguished officer who has striven his utmost to 
uphold their interests and their honour under very difficult 
circumstances? We must confess ourselves unable to appre- 
ciate the turn of mind which detects some dirty little party 
manceuyre in the simplest and most natural proceedings. 
Simple and natural it was that a number of Englishmen “ of 
light and leading” should assemble at Charing Cross to do 
honour to the English gentleman who had for many long 
weary months endured insult and contumely, humiliation 
and privation, for the sake of his country. That no member 
of the Government was present on the occasion we preter 
to regard as one of those mischances which have beset Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues throughout their career. They 
cannot have purposely put this slight on the ex-Boundary 
Commissioner, because they had received from him an 
emphatic repudiation of certain statements which might clse 
have given them umbrage. Before long, England may 
require such men as Sir Peter Lumsden in Afghanistan, and 
simply for that reason it is politic to do him honour. The 
false news of the Ameer’s assassination has set men’s minds 
thinking about the situation which would arise if he should die. 
The death ofa monarch in Afghanistan always means dynastic 
strife and internecine warfare. It was so for many years 
after Dost Mahomed’s death, and it would have been so alter 
Shere Ali’s demise, had not England interfered with a high 
hand, and crushed Ayoob Khan by force of arms. It is to be 
hoped that we shall not have to repeat the process on the 
death of the present Ameer, but if we have, General Lums- 
den’s personal influence with the Afghans may be of immense 
service. 


Darwin, Twenty-five years ago Mr. Darwin was one of 
the most unpopular men in England. He was denounced 
as a writer who had done what he could to undermine 
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religion, and his opinions were generally held to be incom- 
patible with any sincere belief in the dignity of human 
nature. Yet he was buried in Westminster Abbey ; and on 
Tuesday, when Mr. Boehm’s beautiful statue was unveiled 
in the Natural History Museum, all classes were represented 
in the brilliant assemblage which came together to see the 
ceremony. There has never, perhaps, been a more remark- 
able change in the general estimate of a great man. To 
some extent it is due to the fact that his theory is no longer 
held to be incompatible with religious doctrines, Many 
prominent Christian teachers are ardent believers in evolu- 
tion, and they maintain that the new principle has given 
fresh significance and vitality to the most essential articles of 
their creed. Popular opinion has also been impressed by 
the extraordinary effect which “ Darwinism ” has produced in 
every department of science and philosophy. Since 1859, 
when “The Origin of Species” was published, astonishing 
progress has been made in biology, psychology, ethics, and 
social science ; and the principal cause of this advance has 
been the application of Darwin’s method both to the subjects 
which he himself studied and to subjects in which he was not 
so directly interested. No one, of course, pretends that he 
was the first to proclaim the doctrine of Evolution ; but it 
was he who made it credible by his exposition of the causes 
by which the gradual transformation of species is effected. 
To Darwin, therefore, belongs the honour of having started 
one of the greatest of modern intellectual movements, and 
there can be no doubt that when the time comes for finally 
determining his place in history his name will be second 
to that of no other thinker of the nineteenth century. 


THe Uspercrounp Biocxk.——It is somewhat foolishly 
said that the block on the District Railway caused by the 
collapse of a sewer near Sloane Square gave Londoners an 
idea of the discomfort which would ensue if the underground 
lines were stopped altogether. No doubt it would be some- 
what inconvenient were the stoppage to take place suddenly 
without any warning. But Londoners are shifty folks, and, 
before a month was over, they would have accommodated 
themselves to the new situation in some rough-and-ready 
fashion. At all events, they would no longer be liable to the 
exasperation of temper consequent upon being kept waiting 
underground for, perhaps, an hour at astretch, in the expecta- 
tion of their train starting at any moment. It is here that 
the railway authorities are blameworthy. The bursting of the 
sewer was known to the station-master at Sloane Square by 
3.30 P.M.; but at 5.20 P.m. the authorities at Charing Cross 
could not tell what had caused the stoppage of traffic, or how 
soon it would be resumed. The consequence was that 
numbers of people were kept waiting on that very dismal 
platform for more than an hour, when half-a-dozen words 
telegraphed from Sloane Square would have sent them off 
elsewhere to find some other means of getting home. This 
sort of stupidity does great harm to the underground rail- 
ways. The public are not so exacting as to expect that no 
accidents shall ever happen. But they are strongly of opinion 
that, whenever one does occur, the fact should be at once tele- 
graphed to every station on the line, together with an 
approximate estimate of the time required to repair the 


damage. 


CoERcION IN IRELAND. Irish politicians indignantly 
denounce the Crimes Act, and it is understood that Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke were prepared to secede 
from the Government rather than sanction the renewal of its 
leading provisions. Yet it may be doubted whether there is 
any coercion at all in Ireland, in the sense in which the word 
is used in most Continental countries. Does any one suppose 
that in Russia, Austria, Germany, or even France, there is as 
much liberty even in ordinary times as there is now m 
Ireland? Let Nihilists in St. Petersburg, or let Socialists in 
Vienna, Berlin, or Paris, write and talk about the Govern- 
ment as Mr. Parnell's followers write and talk not only in 
Dublin but in every Irish town and village ; and they would 
speedily find themselves in remarkably disagreeable quarters. 
Irish patriots may attack the Government as ferociously as 
they please; they are not even prevented from spouting 
sedition if they abstain from offering direct incitements to 
murder and outrage.: The only class whose impulses are 
restrained by the Crimes Act is the class which would, if it 
could, shoot landlords and maim cattle ; and honest politicians, 
Nationalists included, ought surely to be heartily pleased that 
people of this kind are held in check. We are told, indeed, 
that agrarian crime might be prevented without exceptional 
measures ; but on what evidence is this opinion based? We 
know what happened when the ordinary law alone’ was 
enforced, and there is no reason to suppose that the results 
would be different if the old conditions were re-established. 
The Land Act notwithstanding, there is probably as much 
bitter discontent in Ireland to-day as there was three 


vears ago. 


BE pe Fo 
PorcLaR Ice CREAMS. ‘Those who are conversant with 
the mysteries of the ice-cream frade, as carried on at 
Saffron Hill and other haunts of the mellifluous but dirty 
“son of the sunny south,” will have read the account of the 
wholesale poisoning at Lambeth without surprise. We 
know not what the deadly ingredient may have been in this 
particular instance, 
less noxious. How can it be otherwise when the 
lligent foreigner’s secret labours is sold as 
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low as a halfpenny per glass? Out of that, at least one-half 
represents clear profit ; no Italian cares to trade at a lower 
margin. Does it need to be said, then, that the “cream” 
never had the slightest acquaintance with the cow, or that 
the colouring and flavouring ingredients employed are pur- 
chased by the manufacturer solely on account of their 
superior cheapness, and quite regardless of their possibly 
dangerous qualities ? The Italian ice-vendor has a soul above 
chemistry ; his one aspiration is to become the proprietor of 
a restaurant, and, with that object in view, he will poison 
his customers as readily as he starves himself. No one who 
has not gone among these industrious aliens can imagine 
their intense avariciousness, and the single-mindedness with 
which they sacrifice everything in the world for its 
gratification. By nature they are lovers of pleasure, but 
once the ambition to accumulate money gets hold upon them, 
they lose all zest for gaiety and amusement, and become the 
veriest slaves of toil. This metamorphosis has its good 
side, no doubt, but John Bull will scarcely allow it to pro- 
ceed so far as the filling of his streets with grimy Borgias. 
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GUNDAY FUND. 


Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
FLOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 14TH, 1885.—Cheques crossed 


Bank of England, and Post-oftice orders made payable to the Secretary, Mr. 
Henry N. Custance, should be sent to the Mansion House. s 


YCEUM THEATRE.—OLIVIA, by W.'G. Wills, every 
evening at Bs. Dr. Primrose, Mr. Henry Irving. Olivia Miss Ellen Terry. 

At 745 THE BALANCE OF COMFORT. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst), open Tén 
tod ies gees can be booked one month in advance and by letter or telegram.— 


PRINCESS'S THEATRE.—Mr. Wi1son Barrert, Lessee and 


Manager—THE LIGHTS 0° LONDON (by Geo, R. Sims). EVERY 
Wilson Barrett, Huntley 


EVENING at 7.45... Messrs. iHlard, Speakman, 
Hudson, Doone, Friott, De Solla, Evans, Fulton, Bernage, 
George Barrett; Misses Emmetine Ormsby, Walton, Cook, Wilson, Garth, Mrs. 
Huntley, &e., and Miss Eastlake. Box Office'g. se till 5.0, No fees, Prices—Private 
Boxes, One to Nine Guineas; Stalls, ros. ; Dress Circle, 6s.; Upper Boxes. 35.— 
Morning Performance This Day (Saturday). Business Manager, Mr J. H. Conse. 


[NTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, South 
Kensington, 1883.. Parron: H.M. the QUEEN, 
PRESIDENT : H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Division r, INVENTIONS. Division 2, MUSIC. 
Admission to the Exhibition, rs. Every Week Day, except Wednesday, when itis 2s. 6d. 
Two Bands Daily, and the Strauss Orchestra from Vienna, and the Pomeranian 
, (Blicher) Hussars. : e. 
EVENING FETES. Illuminated Fountains, and Gardens lighted every evening 
by many thousands of Electrical Glow Lamps. 
Special Evening Fetes Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, ress. 


ST, JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, rm 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
New and Brilliantly Successful Programme. 

EVERY NIGHT at FIGHT. 

Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, at Three and Eight. 
The eminent_ American Humourist, 

x : MR. Pp. SWEATNAM, 
voseaa’ Will appear at Every Performance. 

Tickets and Places Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall. No fees. 


ENERAL GORDON AT KHARTOUM. 


“THE ”| ‘THE GORDON. MEMORIAL FUND 
THE LAST WATCH. PICTURE, British Gallery, Pall Mall(opposite 
By Lowes DICKINSON. 


Marlboro’ House). Ten toSix, Admission, 1s. 
ER MAJESTY'S DRAWING-ROOM, 


THE 


BUCKINGHAM 


PALACE, 1883.—-THE HOUSE OF LORDS, WESTMINSTER. 
F, SaRGENT, contain upwards of 350 


The two Grand Historical paintings by 
Ten to Six. 


portraits from special sittings. On view at 175, New Bond Street, 
Admission One Shilling. Z 


HE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTURE, 
completed a few days before he died, Now on VIEW at the DORE GAL- 
LERY, 33. New Bond Street, with "CHRIST LEAVING THE PRETORIUM,” 
and his other Great Pictures, From 10 to 6 Daily, One Shilling. 


of ANNO DOMINI,” by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This_ Great 
Work is NOW ON VIEW, together with other In-portant Works, a 
THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond Street Ten to six Admission 1s 


EUXIS AT CROTONA. By EDWIN LONG, kA. 
IL “THE SEARCH FOR BEAUTY.” II. ‘THE CHOSEN FIVE.” 
These Two New Pictures, with “ANNO DOMINI” and other works, ON 
VIEW at 168, New Bond Street. Ten to Six, Admission, One Shilling. 


OVAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE HUNDRED AND THIRD EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN,'s, 


Pall Mall East, from Ten till Six. Admission, Qne_ Shilling. Illustrated Cata- 
logue, One Shilling. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W:S., Secretary. 


NEw ENGRAVINGS, &c., ON VIEW. 
i MAYTIME. Bastt Brapiey. 
TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. S.E, Watrer, 
NAPOLEON ON THE “BELLEROPHON.” 
THE GLOAMING. Cari Herrner. 
DAWN (Companion to do.) 
THE MISSING BOATS. R, H. CARTER. 
A PEGGED DOWN FISHING MATCH, Denpy Saptrr. 
FIRST DAYS OF SPRING. IsempBart. 
PARTING KISS. Atma Tapema. 
i &e,, &e., &e. 
N.B.—Engravings of above on sale at_lowest prices. 
THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVIN 
GEO. REES. 115 Strand. Corner of Savoy Street. 


oe ee ee 
[NVENTIONS EXHIBITION. Group 13, No. 1390.—Dr, 

HARRY LOBB'S system, of Medical Electrization. Batteries, Conductors, 
&c. Curative Electricity free by post 13 stamps, from Dr, LOBB, 66, Russell 
Square, London. 


BRICHTON.—EREQUENT TRAINS from Victoria and 


London Bridge. 3 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington and Liverpool Street. 
Return Tickets, London to Branon available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets, at Cheap Rates 
Available to travel by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday. 
From Victoria 19.0 a.m., Fare tas. 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
Every Saturday, from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 1230 p.m. Fare, 105, 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton. 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 

ARIS. — Shortest, Cheapest vii NEWHAVEN, 

DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 3 
‘Tidal Special Express Service (1st and and Class). 4 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Weekday morning. 
Night Service Weekdays and Sundays (ist, and, and 3rd Class). 
¥rom Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—Single, 345.. 258-188. ; Return, §75.. 418., 32S. 5 
The Normandy "and “Brittany,” Splendid Fast Paddle Steamers accomplish the 
Passage between Newhaven and Dieppe frequently in about 34 hours, 
A through Conductor will accompany the Passengers by Special Day Service 
throughout to Paris, and vice versa. i 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


“PICKETS and- every information at the Brighton Company’s 


West End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Gran Hotel 


GS, 


Route 


Buildings ; Hay’s Agency, Cornhill; Cook's, Ludgate Circus; also at the Vistor.a 
and I.ondon Bridge Stations, - 
(By Order J. P. KNIGHT. General Manager. 


Walton, &c.. and ° 
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THE GRAPHIC 
SUMMER NUMBER 


Writ se Reapy For Issue on 
MONDAY, JUNE 22. 


Tt will consist. as formerly, chiefly of Coloured Pictures illustrating humorous 
incidents in country life, several of Which are by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, 


whose inimitable sketches are always so popular. 3 ea 
‘Iwo peculiar circumstances will tend greatly to increase the demand for this 


number, 
One is the Special Plate, 


«A WOUNDED FRIEND,” 


from a Picture painted expressly for THE GRAPHIC by the. great French artist, 
DE NEUVILLE, w 


aA. LLE, whose recent, death greatly enhances the value of his work, 


and the other is the fact that the LAST WORK from the pen of 
HUGH CONWAY, 


Author of " Called Back,” who also recently died, and entitled 
“CARRISTON’S GIFT.” 


forms its chief literary feature. 
Price ONE SHILLING. By Parcets rrost 3d. extra. 
Orders to newsagents should be given early, as only a limited number are being 


printed. 

Notice.—— With this Number is issued the first of 
Four Extra Four-PAacGr SUPPLEMENTS, extitled “A JOURNEY 
to Mounr Kirma-Nsaro, I.,” drawn and written by H. £7. 
Johnston, F.B.G.S. 


YACHTING IN MINIATURE 
Tue Round Pound, Kensington Gardens, is not a very mighty 


sheet of water. This West London Ocean measures 696 feet by 
543 feet in extent ; and when a self-sufficient passer-by sees adult 
men busily engaged there sailing toy yachts he is apt to feel 
scornful, and to imagine he is witnessing a scene from the story of 
‘© Vice Versa;”’ a number of enchanted fathers compelled to sail 
their sons’ boats. But ifhe stays awhile he will gradually catch some 
of their enthusiasm, and will find himself careering round the pond, 
and, with excited eye, following the fortunes of this or that boat. 
The fact is, that he is witnessing the operations of ‘‘ The Model 
Yacht Sailing Association,” which has a President, the Marquis of 
Ailsa; a Secretary, Mr. W. O. Hastings; a Commodore, Vice- 
Commodore, and Rear-Commodore; a set of rules; and as a motto, 
“Rem veram provocamus,” which, freely translated, means that 
“this trifling with toys is of real utility.” 5 
The Association claims that ‘every thing as regards propelling 
by sails may be learnt from careful experiments with model yachts ; 
the best proportions and form of hull for speed; the absolute 
necessity of weight for the highest speed ; its proper amount and 
position ; the best position for the mast ; and the best rig.” 
In a word the motto means, ‘ We conjure up the real thing.” 
And to such good purpose have the M.Y.S.A. worked up to their 
motto that the real yachts have copied the model yachts, and 
adopted the lead keels, instead of the old inside ballast. 


SURGEON PAUL BENNETT CONOLLY, A.M.S. 


THis young medical officer was born June 28th, 1854. His first 
experience of war service was in the Russo-Tukish campaign at 
Bucharest, and he was present at the final attack upon Plevna. He 
was decorated by the King of Roumania with the gold cross. He 
next volunteered for service at the Cape during the last Zulu War, 
and was with Sir E. Wood at the engagements at Zlobani Hill, and 
the battles of Kambula and Ulundi, as Surgeon to the Frontier 
Light Horse. He was mentioned in despatches for his gallantry at 
the Zlobani Hill, and at the end of the war received the medal and 
clasp. On returning to England he entered the army, and at the 
end of his course at Netley was sent in command of a bearer com- 
pany to the Cape during the Boer War. His next active 
duty was in the Egyptian Campaign of 1882, as Surgeon 
to the 2nd Bearer Company, and he was present at the Battles 
of Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebir, receiving the medal and clasp 
and Khédive’s star, On his return to England he held -the 
appointment of Assistant Instructor to the Army Hospital Corps at 
Aldershot. When the Relief Expedition to Gordon was determined 
on, he was appointed to the Light Division of the Camel Corps, 
which during the campaign had been engaged in the heavy convoy 
duty between Korti and Gakdul, and he was present at the retreat of 
the troops from Gubat. Mr. Conolly died, April 8th fast, at 
Shabadood (Handak), on the Nile, of enteric fever.—Our portrait is 
from a photograph by Vandyck, 20, Ladbroke Grove Road, Notting 


Hill. 
MR. H. H. FOWLER, M.P. 


Henry HartTLey Fow.er, younger son of the late Rev. 
Joseph Fowler, was born May 16th, 1830, and was educated at 
‘Woodhouse Grove School and St, Saviour’s Grammar School, He 
was admitted a solicitor in 1852. At the General Election of 1880 
he was chosen, in conjunction with the Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, 
to represent the borough of Wolverhampton in the House of 
Commons, and in December, 1884, he was appointed Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. Mr. Fowler is closely 
connected with Wolverhampton, of which borough he was Mayor 
in 1863, and where he stil holds several important public offices. 
In 1857 he married Ellen, youngest daughter of the late G. B. 
Thorneycroft, Esq., of Chapel House, Wolverhampton, and Hadley 
Park, Salop.—Our engraving is from a photograph by Mrs. Williams, 
Talbot Place, Wolverhampton. 


THE ALBERT PALACE . 


WHEN the Exhibition of 1851 came to a close, it was at first 
proposed by the late Prince Consort to transfer Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s fairy-like building to Battersea Park, but ultimately the 
breezy heights of the Surrey hills were chosen as a more eligible 
site, Thirty-one years later, however, it was decided to carry out 
the Prince's suggestion, and arrangements were accordingly made 
for the transport of the National Exhibition at Dublin to South- 
west London. The building is a handsome structure of glass 
and iron, and consists of a nave 60 feet high, 473 feet long, and 84 
feet wide, with a gallery running round, and an apse al the centre 
of the nave, 50 feet long by 84 feevwide. There is also an annexe, 
known as the Connaught Hall, 60 feet high, 157 feet long, and 118 
feet wide, which has a double gallery all‘ round, admirably 
adapted for musical entertainments. A grand organ has been 
erected there, which was originally built for Mr. Henry Holmes 
and which is stated to be superior to any other in the 
world in the points of magnitude, tone, balance of power, and con- 
structive art, the nearest approach to it being the. grand organ at 
Haarlem. The appearance of the interior of the ‘Albert Palace is 
very similar to its sister buildings at Sydenham and Muswell Hill 
and like them it contains stalls for the sale of knick-knacks, readin : 
and smoking-rooms, large refreshment rooms (the kitchen is eatecte 
of cooking for 50,000 persons), andan admirable picture gallery ander 
the superintendence of Mr. Wass, whose labours in connection with 
the Fine Art Department of the Crystal Palace were so successful, 
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SURGEON PAUL BENNETT CONOLLY, A.M.S, 
Born June 28, 1854. Died of Enteric Fever at Handak, on the Nile, 
April 18, 1885 


MR. H. H. FOWLER, M.P. FOR WOLVERHAMPTON 
Under Secretary of State for the Home Department 


JUNE 13; 1885 


THE GREAT ORGAN IN THE CONNAUGHT HALL 


OPENING OF THE 


ALBERT 


PALACE, 


THE TRANSEPT OF THE PALACE 


BATTERSEA 


JUNE 13, 1885 
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OPENING OF THE NEW MARITIME CANAL FROM CRONSTADT. TO ST. PETERSBUR 


A NEW AMERICAN NAVIGABLE WAR-BALLOON 
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Music, by a band formed exclusively of Britishers, is to be a chief 
feature amongst the entertainments to be provided, particularly in 
the form of promenade concerts, tinder the direction of Mr. A. J. 
Caldicott. That gentleman composed the dedication ode which 
was performed at the opening on Saturday, when the new building 
was inaugurated by the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs. The day was 
unfortunately exceedingly wet, but a goodly company assembled 
in the Connaught Hall, where, after an address had been read by 
Sir Robert Carden, the Chairman of the Company, the Lord Mayor 
declared the building open to the sound of a flourish of trumpets. 
A concert followed, and, in the evening, despite the rain, there were 
illuminations and fireworks. Sir Edward Lee, the Managing 
Director, and his colleagues are determined to make the new ven- 
ture as popular as possible, and announce that the shilling admission 
money will cover every entertainment in the palace, there being no 
“extras.” Moreover, they have arranged with some of the rail- 
ways and the Thames Steamship Company that the shilling shall 
include the fare for travelling to Battersea. 


FIRE AT CODRINGTON COLLEGE, BARBADOS 


On April 18th the Principal's Lodge and the Mission House at 
Codrington College, Barbados, were totally destroyed by fire. A 
carcless workman left a spark in the shingles at the top of the 
Principal’s Lodge, and, owing to the recent long drought, the 
inflammable nature of the materials, and the high wind which pre- 
vailed at the time, the buildings, despite the most strenuous efforts, 
were totally consumed, 

The Principal’s Iodge was one of the historical houses of the 
West Indies. It was built two hundred years ago, each room being 
provided with a fireplace and a chimney. Either the climate 
was colder and damper than now, the forests being then unfelled, 
or else our ancestors followed English precedent without regard to 
temperature. Here in 1710 died Colonel Codrington, the gallant 
and scholarly Governor of the Leeward Islands, who, after fighting 
at Namur and Guadaloupe, retired at the age of forty to the study 
of theology and metaphysics. Te left to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel a handsome bequest for the purpose of found- 
ing Codrington College, of which his house became the nucleus. 
For nearly a hundred years the buildings were used as a foundation 
school, and since 1830 as a college. The present Principal, 
Mr. Caldecott, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, was only 
appointed last October. 

‘The Mission House was a building of the simplest character, and 
devoid of architectural merit, but its disappearance causes great 
inconvenience to the Mission students and the scholars in training 
for elementary schoolmasters, who had their quarters there.—Our 
engraving is from a photograph. 

A NEST IN A GUN 


THE time of day is announced to the garrison and neighbourhood 
of Woolwich every day at 1 P.M. and 9.30 P.M. by firing a blank 
charge of powder from a 9-pounder bronze gun. This gun is 
mounted, in the Gun-park, on a wooden travelling carriage, which is 
fitted with two axle-tree boxes, each about one foot square by six 
inches deep, with the inside divided into several compartments. 
This box is designed to carry case shot and cartridges when the gun 
is used in action. The carriage is an old one, and the light axle-tree 
box has a small hole in one of its sides. One day early in last 
month the gunner, on firing the one o’clock gun, observed a sparrow 
flying out of this hole, and an examination of the box showed that 
if contained a sparrow’s nest with five eggs. The box was carefully 
padlocked, so as to guard the nest from inquisitive boys, but the gun 
was fired twice a day as usual, and on the 16th May five little 
sparrows made their appearance. The mother sparrow, both when 
sitting on her eggs, and subsequently when covering her young, 
usually remained in the nest while the gun was being loaded and 
fired. For awhile the young birds all did well, but on the 23rd two 
were found dead in the nest; it is presumed from: concussion of the 
brain. A third when half-fledged was unfortunately worried by a 
puppy, but the other two survived, and are now fully fledged and 
able to fly.—We extract the foregoing particulars from two interesting 
letters addressed to the 7zmes by Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Noble, 
R.A.—The engraving is from a sketch by B, A. Hyland, 87, Cold- 
harbour Lane, Camberwell, S.E. , 


A NAVIGABLE BALLOON 


Tus new war balloon, of which a sketch has been sent to us by 
Mr. Carlton S. Moore, of Philadelphia, is the invention of General 


DECK PLAN 

aa. Gas Reservoirs.—B b. Air Compressor.—c c. Connecting Pipes for Gas. — 
p. Exhaust Tube from the Compressor, and the Propelling Power. 
Russell Thayer, of Philadelphia, who, the American Register tells 
us, ‘‘has received instructions from the Ordnance Board of the 

United States Army 

to begin work at 
once upon a monster 
air-ship, which is 
likely to be one 
of; the most de- 
structive implements 
of battle known to 
modera science. It 
will have an ascend- 
ing force of seven 
tons, will cost nearly 
10,000 dollars, and 
will have a length of 
sixty-six feet and a 
diameter of sixty feet. 
It is known as the 
‘ Dirigible War Bal- 
loon,’ is cigar-shaped, 
and pointed at both 
ends, and, indepen- 
dent of wind, it has 
a speed of thirty miles 
an hour, the motive 
power being com- 
pressed air, which is 
accumulated by ma- 
ghinery and dis- 
charged at the rear 
end. The air-ship can 
be steered in any di- 
rection, and tons of 
dynamite can be 
dropped as it. sails 
over a fortification or 
a fleet of ships.” 

Mr. Moore writes that Earl Granville has cabled to the inventor 
for plans and full information respecting the new aerial machine, 


THE NEW CRONSTADT CANAL 


On Wednesday last week a maritime work of the highest 
importance to St. Petersburg was inaugurated by the Czar. 


END ELEVATION 


1. End of Balloon.—z 2. Suspenders.—3 3. Hy- 
drogen Reservoirs.—4. Exhaust Tube from Com- 
pressor. —6. Supply Valve forH ydrogen.—7 7, Con- 
necting Pipes for Gas from Reservoirs.—g. Container 
of Engine.—10. Exhaust. 
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have had to load and unload their 
] drawing over nine feet of water 
a to reach the capital. The 


Hitherto large sea-going steamers 
cargoes at Cronstadt, for no vesse 


can float over the bar of the Nev be 
cargoes were then transhipped into barges, and towed or po-ed 


to the quays of the Russian capital, great delay and considerable 
risk being thus incurred. To obviate this a deep-sea canal has been 
constructed from the sea at Cronstadt, across the shallow portion of 
the Gulf of Finland, to St. Petersburg—a distance of about 17 
miles. For the greater portion of the way it was only necessary 
to deepen a channel, the course of which is indicated by buoys. At 
the eastern end, near St. Petersburg, however, some miles had. to 
be carefully embanked to prevent a deposit of sand and mud, which 
produces a bar at the mouth of the Neva. The depth is 22 feet, and 
its width from 350 to 700 feet, so that sea-going vessels of large size 
will now be able to proceed direct to St. Petersburg by the canal ; 
at the end of which—the island of Gontonieff, on the southern side of 
the Neva—extensive docks have now been constructed and connected 
with the railways. As the traffic increases there is ample space for 
the construction of new docks, while it is proposed to widem one of 
the existing canals, so that barges or small steamers can communicate 
directly with Lake Ladoga, a starting-point for the immense canal 
system of Russia which connects the Caspian with the Baltic, and by 
which the present steamers on the Caspian—originally built in 
England- -were floated in sections from St. Petersburg. The canal 
was opened with great ceremony. The Czarand Empress embarked 
on board the Imperial yacht Derjava, at the island of Goutonieff, 
at the mouth of the canal, and our sketch represents the moment 
when the vessel’s bows are cutting the thread which had been 
stretched across the canal ; the Imperial standard being hoisted at 
the same time, and an artillery salute being fired. In the distance 
may be seenthe River Neva, and the dome of St. Isaac’s Church. The 
Derjava, followed by the smaller Imperial yachts, then steamed 
down the Canal to Cronstadt, where a powerful fleet had been 
assembled, and where the forts thundered forth a tremendous salute 


in honour of the official completion of the work. 


THE EVOLUTIONARY SQUADRON 


THE following vessels, portraits of which appear in our double- 
page engraving, are included in the evolutionary fleet which recently 
assembled at Portland under the command uf Admiral Hornby :— 
Agincourt, 17 guns, 10,690 tons, 1,350 h.p. 3 Devastation, turret- 
ship, 4 guns, 9,330 tons, 800 h.p. ; Hecla, torpedo depét ship, 
6,400 tons, 1,760 h.p. ; Herezles, 14 guns, 8,680 tons, 1,200 h.p. 3 
Lord Warden, 18 guns, 7,840 tons, 1,000 h.p. 3 Adinotaur (flag- 
ship), 17 guns, 10,690 tons, 1,350 hip. 3 Lolyphemiits, double-screw 
steel torpedo ram, 2,640 tons, 5,500 h.p. (commissioned 1872) ; 
Repulse, 12 guns, 6,190 tons, 800 h.p. 3 Szdfai, 12 guns, 9,290 tons, 
1,200 h.p. 

Many of the vessels have been anchored for several days in the 
bay within Portland Breakwater, and have engaged in torpedo 
practice, the electric light being employed in the evening manceuvres. 
The ironclads looked imposing as they rode at anchor, heads to sea, 
with fires banked, ready to start at a moment’s notice. In their 
wake lay a number of gunboats and torpedo boats, also waiting 
orders to sail. The destination of the fleet is Bantry Bay, where 
the squadron will be joined by other vessels, and where the 
principal portion of the evolutions will be carried out. Cap- 
tain J, C. R. Colomb makes, in a letter to the Zétmes, some 
noteworthy remarks on this naval display. It is not intended by 
our Government, he thinks, to strike terror into the hearts of foreign 
Powers, who already are intimately acquainted with the history, 
progress, and condition of every ship and dockyard in Her Majesty’s 
service ; and who know, just as well as our own Admiralty, what 
we are able and what we are not able to send to sea in a given 
time. It is rather meant to mollify the hostile criticism of our own 
Press and the alarm of the people of England regarding the state of 
the Navy. A visit to the chief ports of the United Kingdom of a 
number of war-ships, commanded by a distinguished and popular 
Admiral, is a politic method of killing a naval scare. It will 
please the people, but will really teach the nation nothing. But the 
most pregnant portion of Captain Colomb’s communication is con- 
tained in the following passage :— 

“It is to be noted that we have not been able to get this fleet 
ready fora peaceful promenade in home. waters until weeks after 
the date of an acute crisis, which at any moment might have termi- 
nated in war. By the greatest personal exertions of the Admiralty 
officials, we are thus only able to be ready with a fleet a long time 
after an emergency. Such is our system of naval mobilisation. In 
the next place it is to be remarked that behind this fleet there is no 
reserve of effective war-ships available, or likely to be.available for 
many months, with which to form a second or supporting line. 
Were circumstances to require the presence of Admiral Hornby’s 
fleet in foreign waters, the Channel would be left practically 
unguarded, and our foreign stations would be without any material 
increase of their armoured strength. Such are our national naval 
con a ale for fulfilling the most obvious strategical necessities 
of war. 

Captain Colomb concludes by reviving a suggestion which he first 
broached some years ago, and which is especially applicable just 
now when we taxpayers are heavily mulcted for the fast merchant 
steamers which the Admiralty have taken up, but which are lying 
idle. Let one of these merchant steamers, he says, be fitted up as 
a pretended hostile cruiser ; let her mark in red paint with a ‘*C.” 
or ‘*B.” (for ‘‘captured” or ‘burnt”’), all the British merchant 
vessels she can ‘‘ bail up” on the ocean ; and let our British men-of- 
war try and catch Aer, This would be both an interesting and a 
thoroughly practical variation from the usual naval manceuvres, 


A STAFF CORPS PROBATIONER’S EXPERIENCES IN 
INDIA 
See page 600 
A JOURNEY TO MOUNT KILIMA-NJARO, I 
See pp. 605 e¢ segg. 


“ HOUP-LA!” 


A NOVELETTE in two parts, byJ. S. Winter, author of ‘‘Bootles’ 
Baby,” illustrated by W. Ralston, is concluded in this number, 


“ PASSEGGIO” 


And even in Italy such places are, 

With prettier names in softer accents spoke ; 
For, bating Covent Garden, Ican hit on 
No place that's called Piazza in Great Britain. 


So sang Lord Byron of Monmouth Street and Rag Fair, but had 
he sung of Brighton or Cheltenham, he would not have had even 
Covent Garden to except. ‘‘ Passeggio” we may freely translate 
asa Public Promenade, and most characteristically has Mr, Passini 
represented one of the popular ‘‘parades” in the sunny South 
where picturesque fishermen and lazy lazzaroni slumber away the 
summer afternoons, where the water-seller drives a thriving trade 
amongst customers of all classes, where young men and maidens of 
all classes love to congregate, while each maiden, like Laura, in 


‘* Beppo,” shines, — 
é All smiles, and seems to flatter 
Mankind with her black eyes for looking at her. 


Notre.—We are requested to state that Mr. George Baden- 
Powell, C.M.G., who sent us the sketch of Sir C, Waten's S hacat 


“in a War Balloon” (published last week), is not a military officer ; 


his mission in South Africa is purely political, 


JUNE 13, 1885 


TueRE have been few surprises which equal the sudden and come 
plete change effected in English politics within this week. On 
Monday Ministers met Parliament with no knowledge of anything 
more serious before them than another of those habitually impotent 
attempts on the part of the Opposition to discredit them bya reduced 
majority. Sir Michael Hicks*ieach some time ago gave notice ofan 
amendment to the Budget, objecting to the increase in the spirit and 
beer duties, and deprecating any meddling with what are known as 
the Death Duties. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer, yielding to the 
pressure put upon him by ‘‘ the trade,” and taking advantage of the 
partial relief afforded by the more peaceful relations with Russia, 
had consented to reduce by one half the proposed additional impost 
upon spirits, It had been at the rate of two shillings. It should be 
one shilling. As the money must be obtained from somewhere, and 
as the income-tax payer was already sufficiently burdened, it was 
generally thought that this concession would meet the views of the 
Conservative Opposition. But according to Mr. Gladstone,*oehind 
the spirit duties, occupying a moderate position in Sir Michael ITicks- 
Beach’s resolution, was the added impost upon property in the shape 
of the death duties. However that be, what is certain is that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach went forward with his amendment just as if 
the Government had made no concession. 

There was a great muster of members at question time on 
Monday, though throughout the sitting the audience was excecd- 
ingly scanty. Members had obeyed the summons to be in their 
places for the division. Nothing was said about the necessity, or 
even the desirability, of listening to the arguments upon which the 
division would be based, and accordingly, as soon as the more 
attractive period of the question hour was over, the benches were 
left in a melancholy condition. To them Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
chiefly addressed his speech, and Sir Charles Dilke, who followed, 
was not much more fortunate. Sir Michael, possibly having a 
prophetic feeling that it would shortly be necessary for himself and 
his friends to have a policy, boldly declared in favour of taxing tea 
as an alternative to increasing the duty on spirits. Of this 
admission Sir Charles Dilke made much, and Lord George 
Hamilton and Sir Stafford Northcote, both feeling that their 
colleague had been injudiciously frank, made haste to administer an 
antidote. Lord George Hamilton. attempted to say that Sir 
Michael had never declared in favour of an additional tax on tea, 
But the utterance was too recent for this way of meeting the 
difficulty to be acceptable. The denial was received with derisive 
laughter, and later in the sitting Sir Stafford Northcote, admitting 
the words, pleaded that they were “only an illustration,” an 
argument scornfully treated by the Premier. 

The debate dragged on till after midnight, Mr. Childers contri- 
buting not less than two Jong and dreary speeches. Sir Stafford 
Northcote did not greatly improve matters, and even Mr. Gladstone, 
though he spoke with unusual animation, barely succeeded in main- 
taining the interest of the House. No one had any idea of what 
was to come, or if they had they kept their knowledge to them- 
selves. There was nothing in the appearance of the House that 
betokened a serious division, much less a crisis that would result in 
the resignation of the Ministry. It was estimated that the Govern- 
ment would have a majority of at least twenty, and the thing 
mee chiefly had at heart was to get the division over, ‘‘and so 
to bed, 

Mr. Gladstone, imitating the example of Sir Charles Dilke, had 
made it clear that the vote was one of confidence, or, to quote his 
own words, that it was ‘‘a matter of life and death” to the 
Ministry. These are grave words, but they have been heard so 
frequently during the existence of the present Parliament that they 
attracted little attention. There was no excitement when the 
question was put, such as is seen on the eve of a critical division. 
The House had rapidly cleared, and members streamed back in 
haste, designing as soon as the doors were unlocked to rush out and 
secure a cab, But when the current of the stream began to flag a 
movement was discovered in Conservative circles. Lord Randolph 
Churchill was the first who began to show himself on the alert. 
When Lord Kensington, who had been ‘ telling” Ministerialists, 
came in first, thus indicating that all his men were in, the excite- 
ment rapidly grew. It was known what the figures on the Liberal 
side were, and every man coming in from the Conservative lobby 
brought news of the last number recorded. It was still under the 
Liberal poll, for the Conservatives, constitutionally less hasty in 
movement, were coming in more slowly. But the figures steadily 
mounted up till they reached the Liberal total. The next news was 
that they had passed it, and the cheering began below the gangway 
in the neighbourhood of the seat where Lord Randolph Churchill 
remained in a state of growing excitement. 

When the paper was handed to Mr. Rowland Winn, indicating 
that the Opposition had the majority, ascene, the like of which 
is rarely beheld in the House of Commons, followed. Lord 
Randolph Churchill at a single bound leaped on to the bench, 
frantically waving his hat above his head, and cheering at the top 
of his voice. Mr, Healy and several of the Parnellites, who had 
contributed forty votes to the triumph of the Constitutional Party, 
followed his example, and soon all the members below the gangway, 
Parnellites and Conservatives, were on their feet, waving hats and 
handkerchiefs, and madly cheering. Above the inarticulate roar of 
voices were heard cries of ‘Coercion!” and ‘Buckshot !” the 
latter levelled at Mr. Forster, who sat in his corner seat with folded 
arms and head downcast. As for Mr. Gladstone, who might have 
been supposed to be chiefly concerned, he went on writing the letter 
he had commenced in the division lobby. When the figures were 
read out, showing 264 voting against the second reading of the 
Budget Bill, and 252 in favour, the cheering was renewed with 
increased force, the Irish members again calling out ‘‘ Buckshot ! 
Buckshot ! ” = > 

Mr. Gladstone going on writing his letter as if a Government 
defeat were a matter of every-day occurrence, the clerk at the takle, 
not to be outdone in sangfroid, went on with the orders of the day, 

Crofters’ Bill, second reading,” he recited; and_ still Mr. 
Gladstone made no sign. The House stared at the Premier in 
amazement, which presently found expression in cries of “* Adjourn } 
Adjourn i ss Hearing this Mr. Gladstone looked up with a pretty 
air of surprise, and gazed round quite astonished to find himself the 
focus of five hundred pair of eyes. If they wanted the adjournment, 
erect they should have it ; and the House forthwith adjourned. 
ea ted fe at two o'clock on Tuesday morning. At half-past 
fe ame afternoon Mr. Gladstone, standing at the table of the 

ouse, announced that the Cabinet had ‘‘ made a dutiful communt- 
Laas to Her Majesty,” which is Ministerial language for sending in 
ead pe ge Thus it was accepted by the House, and cheers 
ee m_ both sides, the Liberals plainly glad to be rid of their 

arrassing position, and the Conservatives overjoyed that at 
length, after much fighting, victory had unexpectedly tumbled into 
their lap. The House adjourned immediately after Mr. Gladstone’s 


“statement, to mect again to-day (Friday), when he would indicate 


what arrangements have been made to carry on the Queen’s 
Government, 
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noon after a meeting of the Cabinet. 
Dinner of the City Liberal Club, Sir Charles Dilke made a speech, 


to which the circumst ich i i 
ich | ances under which it was delivered 
peculiar interest. te 


dicted that at the 


ON TUESDAY, too, Mr. W. II. Smith, at Henley-on-Thames, 
spoke with indignation of the sacrifice in Egypt of millions of money 
a thousands of human lives without a single tangible result. 
Referring to the division of Tuesday morning, he said that the 
Government had been killed, not by Conservative votes, but by the 
deliberate abstention of Ministerialists, who were disgusted with it, 
and therefore refused to sustain it in its hour of difficulty. 

Sir Srarronp NortTHCOTE AND Lorp RanpoLrH CHURCHILL 
were present on Wednesday at the usual banquet given by the 
Benchers of the Middle Temple in celebration of the ‘‘Grand Day,” 
and they received a perfect ovation as the company passed out of 
the hall when dinner was over. 

SiR PETER LUMSDEN arrived in London on Saturday evening, 
and ranks already among the lions of the season. On alighting at 
the Charing Cross railway station, he was enthusiastically welcomed 
by a large assemblage of the public, and on the arrival platform by 
2 group of distinguished personages, military and parliamentary, 
which included two Field Marshals, Lord Strathnairn and Sir P. 
Grant, and Lord Napier of Magdala. He is described as receiving 
a “very cordial reception ” from the brilliant assembly held the same 
evening at the Foreign Office by Lady Granville, after the banquet 
given by Lord Granville in honour of Her Majesty's birthday. 
Proposing his health in connection with the toast of “The Visitors” at 
the anniversary dinner of the Royal Geographical Society on Mon- 
day, Lord Houghton said that Sir Peter Lumsden was “at present, 
perhaps, the most interesting man in England.” 

A PARLIAMENTARY Paper issued this week, containing further 
correspondence on operations in the Soudan, gives the text of an 
important despatch from Lord Wolseley to Lord Hartington, dated 
“Cairo, 16th April, 1885,” in which, at some length, and with 
evident earnestness, he advocates an advance on Khartoum in the 
autumn, and protests against a British evacuation of Dongola 
and the adoption of a merely defensive policy as certain to 
lead eventually to an invasion of Egypt Proper by the Mahdi, 
bringing with it ‘a war at least as great as that in which we are 
now engaged,” while in the mean time ‘‘ we should have to carry on 
a succession of frontier affairs, harassing and vexatious to the troops, 
and cystly both in men and money.” Lord Wolseley has just been 
made a Knight of St. Patrick, in succession to the late Lord O’Hagan. 

Lorp CARNARVON has offered to sell to the labourers on his 
estates small portions of land at a reasonable price. Addressing a 
public meeting this week at Whitway, he announced that he had 
received an application for the purchase of half an acre, with which 
he would willingly comply, and that he would arrange so that the 
legal expenses of the transfer should be as trifling as possible. 

Tus Peers oF ScorLanpd met at Edinburgh on Wednesday, 
and unanimously elected Lord Lindsay as representative Peer in 
the room of the late Earl of Selkirk. 

Mr. Grorce Batrour, a nephew of Lord Salisbury, and 
brother of the Member for Hertford, has been adopted as their can- 
didate by the Conservatives of Central Leeds. Sir Lyon Playfair, 
who is retiring from the representation of Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities, has accepted the invitation (one of thirteen from 
various constituencies) to stand as Liberal candidate for South Leeds. 

Mr. Boewm’s Starve OF CHARLES DARWIN in the hall of 
the Natural Ilistory Museum in South Kensington, erected by 
a subscription which the Royal Society initiated, was unveiled on 
‘Tuesday, and presented to the Trustees of the British Museum by 
Professor Iluxley, as President of that Society, in presence of a 
distinguished company, which included the Prince of Wales, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (a Trustee), Sir Richard Owen, Mr. 
Robert Browning, and three sons of the late Mr. Darwin. In a 
brief and Iucid speech Professor Huxley described the complete 
change in the fundamental conceptions and aims of the students of 
living nature effected by Darwin’s teaching, and, referring to the 
cosmopolitan character of the subscriptions to the Darwin Fund, 
mentioned that Sweden furnished more than 2,000 subscriptions 
contributed by “all sorts of people, from the bishop to the 
seamstress,” and in sums varying from 5/. to 2¢, On the part of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, and in a few appropriate 
sentences, the Prince of Wales formally accepted the gift. 

Ar Tne ANNUAL MEETING of the Royal Geographical Society 
on Monday the Marquis of Lorne was elected President for the ensuing 
year, in succession to Lord Aberdare, who has held the office for 
tive years. In delivering the usual address, Lord Aberdare 
summarised the report, just completed, of the Inspector appointed 
by the Society last year to inquire into the state of geographical 
education at home and abroad, which contained a striking contrast 
between the prominence given to the systematic study of geography 
on the Continent and its comparative neglect in this country. The 
Founders’ an the Patrons’ Gold Medals were awarded respectively 
to Mr. Joseph Thomson for his two expeditions in Eastern Africa, 
and to Mr. O'Neill, HM. Consul at Mozambique, for his scienti- 
fically valuable explorations in the same region. 

Av tur CLosinc ORDINARY MEBTING this week of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects that body, with the express sanction 

of Her Majesty, awarded to Dr. Schliemann (who is one of their 
corresponding members) the Royal gold medal, which is the yearly 
gift of the Queen. Dr. Schliemann briefly thanked the Institute 
for the distinction conferred on him. 

FIFTEEN MEN were more or less injured by an explosion of the 

gas which had accumulated in the bunkers of H.M. turret-ship 

fuflexible, when being coaled in readiness to sail with Admiral 

Hornby’s Squadron. A man went into one of the bunkers with a 

naked oil lamp, and the gas at once ignited, 

Tur Ueavy Ratnrace at the beginning of the week caused 
the bursting of an old sewer near the Sloane Square Station of the 
- District Railway, which was so flooded with its contents that trafic 

was interrupted. Among other damage done, a number of poor 
people in-the smaller houses near Sloane Square had their rooms 
flooded, and made temporarily uninhabitable. The Rector of Upper 


Chelsea appeals to the benevolent to aid them. 
Our Ouituary includes the death, in his eighty-first year, of 


Sir Julius Benedict ; in his forty sccond ycar, at Cairo, of Majer 


twenty-four of which were passed in foreign service. 
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Boyne, of the Berkshire Regiment ; of the Rev. R. W. Edwards, 
Canon of St. Asaph, and Vicar of Llanrhaiader, Denbighshire, at 
the advanced age of ninety-one; of Mr. James Moncrieff Arnott, 
one of the oldest members of the medical profession, formerly 
Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the late Prince Consort, many years surgeon 
to the Middlesex and North London Hospitals, also Professor of Sur- 
gery in King’s and University College, London, and a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, which, in 1860, elected him its represen- 
tative in the General Council of Medical Education ; in his sixty-sixth 
year of Sir William Mure Muir, late Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department, who served on full pay for nearly forty years, 
1 He was in 
medical charge of his regiment, the 33rd, during the whole of the 
siege of Sebastopol, and, having served during the Indian Mutiny, 
was selected as Principal Medical Officer of Sir Hope Grant’s 
expeditionary force in China, Subsequently he was Principal Medical 
ofhcer to the. British troops in Bengal. He is described as the 
author of the great change in the position of army-surgeons effected 
by the Warrant of 1879, through which the old system of attaching 
medical officers to regiments was abandoned, and they were devoted 
H the service of thesick and wounded without regard to regimental 
divisions. 


aS 


A SOMEWHAT repulsive story set forth in a succession of scenes 
rather on the method of the romance writer than of the dramatist 
has not prevented M. Claretie’s Prince Zilahk from repeating at the 
Gatety Theatre the success which it has achieved at the Gymnase 
Theatre in Paris. M. Mayer, who has opened his summer compaign 
of French performances with more than usual spirit, has assembled 
for this performance the leading members of the original cast. 
Madame Jane Hading’s performance of the part of the tender, deeply 
injured, and, in her just resentment, terrible heroine, is undoubtedly 
a very powerful piece of acting, and one which exhibits a wide range 
of expression ; and she is well supported by M. Damala, whose pro- 
gress as a serious actor, in spite of his rather monotonous delivery, 
since London audiences first gave him a friendly welcome, is suffi- 
ciently remarkable. It is, however, to be wished that these excellent 
performers, together with their clever colleagues, MM. St. Germain, 
Landrol, Romain, Numes, and others had found a less gloomy field 
for the exercise of their talents. The lady who conceals a former 
Haison from her intended husband, and endeavours to escape from 
the abominable persecutions of her quondam lover by causing the 
latter to be torn to pieces by bloodhounds in her garden; and the 
quondam lover who, escaping from this fate, hands the lady’s com- 
promising letters to the bridegroom on his wedding day, are personages 
with whom, in spite of the intense interest of certain situations, the 
spectator feels in the end that he has spent more time than is quite 
agreeable. Whether the mournful end of the persecuted Marsa is 
altogether unacceptable to the audience, we can hardly venture to 
say. As prolonged and painful deaths in the last act have—at least 
since the production of Adrienne Lecouwreur and La Dame Aux 
Camelias—been greatly in favour with leading actresses, it must be 
presumed that they have found at least a considerable section of 
their admirers disposed to find pleasure in such exhibitions. Any- 
way, Madame Jane Hading received on Monday evening a very cor- 
dial welcome back to our shores, 

As our readers are aware, the GArEry performances alternate 
almost from night to night between comic opera properly so-called, 
performed by a powerful company, and dramatic performances such 
as we have described. The series extends over three weeks. The 
latter days will be devoted to performances in which Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt will appear, together with another company, including M. 
Philippe Garnier of the Comédie Francaise. The sensational 
feature of these representations will be the reproduction here of M. 
Sardou’s elaborate classical melodrama in five acts, entitled 
Théodora, in which Madame Bernhardt will repeat her original 
impersonation of the notorious Roman Empress. 

Messrs. H. A. Jones and Wilson Barrett’s new romantic drama 
at the Princess’s will not be produced till the autumn. It will be 
brought out simultaneously in London and New York. 

An almost uninterrupted run of misfortune has attended upon the 
open-air performances of Lady Archibald Campbell and her 
associates at Coombe Housr. The performance of As You Like Lt 
on Saturday week was witnessed bya distinguished audience, shiver- 
ing in the chilly wind. After a postponement, Saturday last was 
fixed-for a repetition-; but this time the showery weather absolutely 
forbade. Monday was then announced; and even the newspapers 
of Monday morning gave notice that at three o’clock that afternoon 
the “Pastoral Players” would play the ‘forest scenes” again for 
thelast time. A heavy downpour of rain, however, began early on 
that morning, and, continuing without intermission throughout the 
day, open-air performances were, of course, out of the question. 
Thursday of this week was afterwards appointed, when the sky was 
bright, though the east wind was keen, Altogether, these af fresco 
entertainments, though interesting in themselves, seem hardly suited 
to our uncertain climaie. 

The version of A/aison Neuve, which is understood to be in 

reparation at the Sv. JAMES’s, will not, we believe, be produced 
before the autumn season, Meanwhile the management revive this 
week Mr. Pinero’s clever play of Zhe Aloney-Spinner, with Mrs. 
Kendal in one of the most successful of her sertous performances, 
Mr. Hare’s Baron Croodle is well worth seeing again; as is Mr. 
Kendal’s spirited and truthful impersonation of the young Scotch 
nobleman. The performances, which take place too late in the week 
for notice in our present number, include an entirely new comedietta 
by the author of Vcle’s Will, in which Mr. and Mrs, Kendal, ‘‘on 
an island in the Pacific,” will share between them the greater part of 
the dialogue, ’ 

The new romantic play at Drury Lane, entitled 4 Trae Story, 
will be produced on Monday next. The scene passes alternately in 
London and Paris during the period of the siege. The author 
is Mr. Elliot Galer. It has already been produced at a provincial 
theatre. ’ 

Saturday, the 18th of July, is the date fixed for Mr, and Mrs. 
Rancroft’s final farewell of HAYMARKET audiences. There is 
certain to be a distinguished gathering on this interesting occasion. 

eae SS Se 

Mr. T. BLAKE WIkGMAN has recently completed a picture 
realising on a large scale and with great apparent fidelity an inte- 
resting incident of modern history. . It is enttled ‘* Peace with 
Honour,” and represents the Queen giving an audience to Lord 
Beaconsfield immediately after his return from the Berlin Conference 
in 1878. Although he has had to work mainly from photographs, 
the artist has succeeded in infusing a great amount of vitality into 
the figures, and both are excellent likenesses. The face of the 
deceased statesman and the attitude of his figure are strikingly cha- 
racteristic. All the features of the room at Osborne in which the 
interview took place are accurately reproduced, cand the picture 
accordingly, apart from its great artistic merit, 15 valuable as a 
record of fact. It will remain on view for some time at No. 163, 
New Bond Street, before passing into the hands of the engraver. 
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Tu Roya ACADEMY has elected Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
the architect, an Academician, and Messrs. Burne Jones, Henry 
Moore, and J. W. Waterhouse Associates. 

A Potyctor REPRESENTATION of Hamlet was lately given at 
Stockholm. Signor Rossi, as Hamlet, played in Italian, Ophelia 
spoke Finnish, and the rest of the company delivered their parts in 
Swedish. 

Loxton AND Paris are to be brought still nearer by halfan- 
hour, For twenty years the French Northern Railway have been 
planning a fresh line between Calais and Boulogne, and they have 
just voted the necessary funds. 

KRAKATOA, THE JAVAN VOLCANO which caused such dire 
disaster two years ago, is again in eruption, much to the alarm of 
the neighbouring inhabitants. The rocks which suddenly appeared 
out of the sea after the great eruption have as suddenly dis- 
appeared, 

Tug BisMARCK BirTHDAY Funp is to be definitively devoted 
to educational purposes. ‘Yhus help will be given to young teachers 
of all classes who have finished their studies but cannot yet earn 
their own living, and also to teachers in work, to enable them to 
educate their children. 

PoIsONING BY A CARPET is a rare occurrence, yet a New York 
lady recently had an unpleasant experience of this kind. She bought 
a green carpet, and whilst making it to Gt the room was seized with 
most violent illness, declared at once by the doctor to be severe 
metallic poisoning. The carpet has been sent to a Government 
chemist for analysation. 

A Four-Foorep Birp has been discovered in South America. 
The ‘‘cigana” (Oféisthecma cristata), or “ gipsy,” as it_is called by 
the natives, lives on the Anabiju River, in the Island of Marajo, at 
the mouth of the Amazon, and builds its nest in the reeds of the 
‘‘aninga,” a large-leaved semi-aquatic plant which grows in dense 
masses in the island swamps. The bird resembles a pheasant, and 
is only four-footed in early life, as after a few days’ existence one 
pair of legs develop into wings, 

Tue FLowers For Vicror Huco’s FUNERAL cost over 
40,000/.—five times the value of the floral tributes to Gambetta, 
then considered excessive. Most of the huge wreaths and bouquets 
still lie around the dead poet’s temporary resting-place in the 
Panthéon, which is constantly surrounded by crowds flattening their 
noses against the shut iron gr//es, as no one is admitted inside 
without a Ministerial order. The coffin stands ona huge square 
pedestal under the front colonnade until it is removed to a vault in 
the crypt opposite Rousseau’s tomb. Voltaire and Soufflot, the 
Panthéon architect, occupy two other sides of the vault, 

A Russtan Scare recently greatly excited the South Australians 
at Port Adelaide. The military had been warned that in the event 
of Russian cruisers appearing, an alarm of war would be sounded 
by the bells of the Port Town Hall, and three big guns from one of 
the forts, when the men were to fall in at once. One morning the 
‘Town Hall bells rang vigorow sly, and spread alarm through the town, 
‘The members of the police force fell in immediately, a few volun- 
teers appeared, and hundreds of people, lightly attired, scampered 
along the streets to the railway station, where the volunteers were 
to assemble, No one,-however, had heard the guns fired, and after 
a time some mistake was suspected. Finally, a telephone message 
informed the head of the police that the affair was only a hoax. 

Ture “Burron Naturat History” Batt Iately given in 
Taris by the Princesse de Sagan has aroused dire wrath among some 
of the ‘strict Catholic organs, which roundly scold the highest 
members of the French aristocracy for forming part of a menagerie, 
The ball seems to have been very amusing, however, and displayed 
some astonishing toilettes borrowed from the bird, insect, and 
animal world. At supper each gentleman was given a flower to 
match with a certain lady, so that all costumes might harmonise, 
Thus one table was filled only with wasps and bees, as the ladies 
had not only dressed their heads in natural history style, but 
minutely represented their chosen characters, These bees and 
wasps opened the ball by suddenly appearing from a huge gilt hive, 
and dancing a quadrille, which was followed by a quadrille of 
poodles, The hostess was dressed as a peacock, and her long train 
expanded like the bird’s tail as she received each guest, and an ibis, 
a serpent, a tiger, a swallow, and a Venus’ dove were among the 
most successful costumes. 

NATIVE LITERARY PRoDUCTIONS IN INDIA steadily increase year 
by year. The last annual report shows decided progress in most 
departments of literature, and gives some interesting information 
respecting the popular taste in different Presidencies. Thus the 
Madrassees are of a practical turn, and prefer such subjects as 
gardening, cremation, &c. ; while the Bengalees are more artistically- 
minded, and produce various works on music and painting—more 
particularly a collection of the opinions of distinguished European 
writers on Hindu music. Bombay also chooses music and agri- 
culture, provides memoirs of Socrates, Shakespeare, and Garibaldi, 
and an odd Guzerati work, the ‘‘ Attainment of Happiness ”— 
the autobiography of an Englishman who abstained from eating 
meat and drinking spirituous liquors. Other curiosities of literature 
area Tamil effort to improve the native feminine condition,—an 
‘account of the gradual progress of women from their primitive 
condition in savage life to their elevated state in civilized society,” 
a quaint Urdu periodical, ‘‘The Nosegay of Coquetry,” full of 
poetic extracts, and a Hindu pamphlet, a description of the sen- 
timent of love, of the six seasons, and of a woman from top to toe. 
A poem to commemorate the brilliant success of the British Army 
in Egypt, ‘‘ The victorious flag of victory,” sounds somewhat as if 
it was ‘* wrote sarkastic, 


-Lonpon Morvrarrry decreased last week, and 1,521 deaths 
were registered, against 1,538 during the previous seven days, a 
fall of 17, being 1 below the average, and at the rate of 19°4 per 
1,000, These deaths included 34 from small-pox (a decline of 4, and 
7 above the average), 120 from measles (a rise of 30, and more 
than double the corrected average) exceeding the number in 
any week since the present epidemic), 9 from scarlet fevér (a fall of 
1), 15 from diphtheria (a decrease of 2), 46 from whooping-cough 
(a decline of 4), 13 from enteric fever (a fall of 2), 2 from ill-defined 
forms of fever (a decrease of 2), 11 from diarrhoea and dysentery 
(a decline of 9), and not one from typhus or from cholera. The 
Metropolitan Asylum Hospitals contained 1,201 small-pox patients 
at the end of last week, the new admissions having declined 
to 180, Deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs num- 
bered 290, a fall of 12, and 20 above the average. Different 
forms of violence caused 59 deaths; 48 were the result of 
negligence or accident, among which were 25 from fractures and 
contusions, 4 from burns and scalds, 8 from drowning, and 7 of 
infants under one year of age from suffocation. There were 2,409 
births registered, against 2,209 the previous week, being 236 below 
the average. The mean temperature of the air was 62°6 deg., 
and 4'8 deg. above the average, ‘Ihe duration of registered 
bright sunshine in the week was 69°6 hours, against 67°1 hours at 
Glynde Place, Lewes, 
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“HECLA” “ REPULSE ” 


NSRERAS “DEVASTATION ” “LORD WARDEN “MINOTAUR | (FLAG SHIP) “HERCULES ' 


SOME VESSELS OF THE EVOLUTIONARY FLEET, UNDER ADMIRAL SIR G HORNBY 


FROM SKETCHES MADE AT PORTSMOUTH BEFORE THE DEPARTURE OF THE FLEET 


THE defeat and resignation of Mr. Gladstone and his Ministers 
have naturally been the topic of the day throughout Europe. Very 
little sympathy is expressed for them in any country, the pre- 
cominant feeling being that of satisfaction mingled with the freely- 
expressed hope that should the Conservatives take office they will 
resume the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield, and thus regain the 
sympathy and confidence and alliance of the other Powers. In 
GERMANY this is especially the case, and the 7agé/att exclaims, 
“We Germans, anyhow, would not be particularly sorry at the 
retirement of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, for what we have received 
from it during the last five years has been anything but kindness ; 
rather only ill-favour and grumbling.” In Austria much the same 
feclings are expressed, and the Allgemeine Zeitung, the Fremdenblatt, 
and the semi-official /¥esse all join in declaring that the Cabinet 
had worn out the patience of its best friends by what the 7esse calls 
its ‘shameful and almost insane foreign policy.” In FRANCE, as 
also elsewhere, great surprise is expressed at Mr. Gladstone choosing 
to resign on a matter cf detail rather than ona question of principle, 
and much doubt is expressed whether the Conservatives will choose 
on the eve of a general election to accept, in the words of the Pars, 
“* the burdensome inheritance of Mr. Gladstone’s Government.” In 
financial circles some anxiety is expressed as to the effect of the 
crisis upon the pending Anglo-Russian negotiations, but as these 
are regarded as practically concluded, no real apprehensions are 
entertained. 


From Ecypr the chief news relates to the continued retirement 
of our troops from their advanced posts on the Nile, and all places 
south of Dongola have been evacuated, while General Buller reports 
thence that 7,225 refugees have left northwards. At Suakim all 
has been quiet, and a reconnaissance has been unable to find any 
traces of the neighbourhood of Osman Digma and his followers. 
Further south there is a report that Kassala has fallen; but this as 
yet is unconfirmed, while no trustworthy statements of the Mahdi’s 
movements have cume to hand. It is rumoured, however, that he 
intends to occupy Dongola as soon as it is vacated by our troops. At 
Cairo the Queen’s birthday was kept on Saturday with all due cere- 
mony, the Koyal Standard being hoisted on the Citadel, a royal salute 
being fired, and a grand review of 5,000 troops being held before 
the Khedive’s Palace by General Stephenson, the troops on a given 
signal raising three ringing cheers for her Majesty. Sir Evelyn 
Wood left for England on sick leave on Saturday, being seen off at 
the station by all the chief notabilities, including the four great 
Abadieh Sheikhs, who wished him ‘‘God speed and an early 
return, 


In France the Committee on the free navigation of the Suez 
Canal is still debating the much vexed question of the form in 
which the supreme control shall be exercised. England thinks that 
each foreign Consul should be able to take careof the interests of his 
own countrymen, but the other Powers are anxious that the Consuls 
should constitute a collective body of control over the Jand. Various 
compromises have been suggested, the most feasible being that of 
Italy, which provides for the Consuls meeting in concert only in the 
event of war, or of some great danger threatening the Canal. The 
annual meeting of the shareholders of the Canal was somewhat more 
animated than usual, owing to the energetic protestations of a noisy 
minority against the appointment of the new Lnglish directors. M. 
Charles Lesseps, however, entered warmly upon their defence, and 
they were ultimately elected, by 1,300 against 140 votes, there being 
142 abstentions, ‘The directors to be appointed are Mr. Robert 
Alexander, of Liverpool ; Mr. James Laing, of Sunderland; Mr. 
William Mackinnon, of Glasgow; Mr. C. K. Monk, M.P.; Mr. 
C. M. Palmer, of Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mr. John Slagg, M.P., of 
Manchester ; and Mr. Thomas Sutherland, M.P., Chairman ‘of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company. Turning to home 
politics, the chief incidents have been the rejection of the proposed 
impeachment of the Ferry Ministry, and the final passing by the 
Chamber of the Scrutin de Liste Bill, with all the Senate’s 
amendments. The Chinese difficulty may now be regarded as 
definitely settled, as on Tuesday a Treaty of Peace was signed in 
Tientsin by M. Patenédtre, Li Hung Chang, and two members of 
the Tsung-li-Yamen. The provisions are an elaboration of those 
contained in the Fournier Convention of May, 1884. France 
will evacuate Kelung and the Pescadores within a month, and 
China recognises the French protectorate over Annam. 


In Paris the /ée Déew was celebrated on Sunday with more 
than usual fervour by the Clericals, as a protest against the seculari- 
sation of the Panthéon. Cardinal Guibert directed that the 
occasion should be taken ‘‘to offer to God a reparation for the 
profanation of His sanctuary, and to Ste. Généviéve a pious homage 
in compensation for the ingratitude shown her by depriving her of 
her church.” A/¢sereres were accordingly sung in all the churches 
of the diocese, and at the Church of St Etienne du Mont—the real 
church of Ste. Génévieve—a denunciatory sermon was preached on 
the desecration of the Panthéon. To return to the prime, though 
unconscious, cause of all this wrath, it is stated that Victor Ilugo’s 
manuscripts, referred to in his literary testament, will furnish 
material for ten volumes. His literary executors are MM. A. Vac- 
queérie, Paul Meurice, and Lefevre, who are to receive a percentage 
on the profits of the sale of these works, all the rest of the poet's 
fortune (amounting to 200,000/.) being left to Madame Lockroy, 
and to his grandchildren, Jeanne and Georges, ample provision 
being made for his only surviving daughter, now in a lunatic asylum, 
The tomb in the Panthéon is still visited by crowds of persons 
anxious to add their floral tribute, and a movement has been set 
on foot for the erection of a national monument to the great poet’s 
memory, 

GERMANY has been rejvicing over the recovery of her aged 
Emperor, who is now perfectly convalescent and ‘free from’ pain, and 
who will shortly leave for Ems or Wiesbaden. The chief political 
topic is the dispute with the Sultan of Zanzibar, and a squadron of 
five vessels has been ordered to make a demonstration off his 
capital, These are manned by 1,600 mén, and carry forty guns, 
and are commanded by Vice-Admiral Paschen, an ex-Austrian 
officer, who took part in the Battle of Lissa. The Sultan’s claim to 
the protectorate of the whole of the East African coast, from Cape 
Delgado to the mouth of the Juba River, is pronounced to be illegal 
by Germany, who declare that the native chieftains have never 
recognised his sovereignty, in particular the Sultan of Vitu, who has 
always been an independent ruler of the territory between the 
Rivers Osi and Dana, and from the coast to the mountains, includ- 
ing Kenia and Isilima-njaro. _The Germans are anxious for the 
recall of the British Consul at Zanzibar, Sir John Kirk, whom they 
accuse of inciting the Sultan to obduracy, Earl Rosebery, how- 
ever, is said to have assured Prince Bismarck that England will no 
longer oppose his colonial policy. In the Cameroons it is now 
officially stated that peace has_been restored, and that the German 
Captain Bendemann, and the English Captain Young have agreed 
upon the frontier. The acceptance by England of the protectorate of 
the Niger district is not liked by the German Press, but itis admitted 
that that region lies outside the sphere of German influence. New 
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Zealand’s claim to Samoa, however, is meeting with much opposition, 
andthe North German Gazette tellsthe New Zealand authorities that 
they might find enough to do in the further development ry ae 
resources, ‘lwo English smacks have been captured byt e German 
gun-bLoat Pomerania for fishing off the island of Norderney, incon: 
travention of the International lishing Convention, They have been 
towed into Wilhelmshaven, and fines inflicted upon the owners. 
The North German Gasette makes this incident a text for a sermon 
on the superior sea-going qualities of the British over the German 
smacks-—the small size of the latter compelling them to keep close 
in shore, and run for harbour in dirty weather. 


The cholera in SPAIN appears to be spreading. The 
Valencia is increasing, and some cases’ have appeared : 
Strict sanitary measures, it is officially announced, are to be 
adopted, and all the paraphernalia of cordons and lazarettos are to 
be organised so as to ensure a complete isolation of all infected 
towns. Much indignation is being expressed at the failure of the 
negotiations for the Commercial Treaty with England, mainly owing 
to the pressure exercised by a comparatively small party of Barcelona 
manufacturers and traders, 

In Iraty, the Technical Committee of the Sanitary Conference has 
been busily discussing the various measures to be adopted towards 
the crew and passengers of an infected ship on her arrival ata 
Mediterranean port. On Thursday the result of its labours was to 
be submitted to the Plenary Conference. The British delegates have 
succeeded in curtailing many of the absurd quarantine and lazaret 
proposals of their colleagues ; and Sir Joseph Fayrer has vigorously 
protested against the accusation that India should be regarded asa 
source of cholera for Europe. He challenged the Conference to 
name a single instance of a British ship so communicating cholera 5 
but no one took up the gauntlet, while Dr. Thorne, Thorne 
indignantly rebutted the mercenary motives usually attiibuted to 
England, by showing the sums she spent on public health. 


A rumour of the assassination of the Ameer of AFGIANISTAN has 
reached St. Petersburg, but has as yet received no confirmation. 
The Russians are exceedingly angry at the remarks alleged to have 
been made by Sir Peter Lumsden in his conversation with the journalists, 
buttotally forget the fact that Kussian Anglophobist Generals are inno 
way wont to be reticent of theiropinions. There is nothing new with 
regard to the negotiations which continue to be a source of grief and 
regret alike to Furopeans and natives in India, where, however, all 
proportions for a complete defence of the frontier are being actively 
pushed forward. The Quetta Railway is making steady progress, 
and the new Ghoorka regiments are being rapidly recruited, the 
Nepaulese Government affording all the assistance in their power. 
On their side the Russians are not idle, and the telegraph line is now 
completed to Merv, and also to Mahna, seventy miles from Sarakhs, 


In Canapa, Big Bear has split his forces into two parts, the Chief 
himself and his immediate followers being pursued by General Middle- 
ton, who on Sunday hadcome up to within twenty miles of the Indians, 
and the remainder by General Strange.’ Fifty-five prisoners have 
succeeded in escaping from Big Bear, and Mr. Maclean and his family 
are now almost the only captives in his hands. ‘The prisoners do 
not appear to have been badly treated, and state that no indignities 
were offered to any of the women. The Maritime provinces are 
very anxious for anew reciprocity treaty with the United States, but 
the latter are by no means desirous of renewing the expiring arrange- 
ment. 

Of MiscELLANEous ITEMS we hear from AustTRIA that political 
parties are still agitated by the success of the Minis‘erialists at the 
elections and the defeat of the German Liberals. —TukKEy cannot 
make up her mind whether to accept or reject Karl Granville’s pro- 
posal that she should occupy Suakim.—There has been a cyclone at 
ADEN, where damaze has been done to the amount of 50,000/. A 
French despatch-boat, the Rerard, is missing. —In CRETE there have 
been some serious disturbances, owing to the appointment of Savas 
Pasha as Governor.—In the UNITED S1aTEs General Crook is 
closely pursuing the Apache Indians in New Mexico, and telegraphs 
that the raid is probably at an end. ‘There is a slight increase of 
business at New York.—In Mexico a waterspout burst on Saturday 
near Lagos, covering the district with a body of water six feet deep. 
More than 200 lives were lost.—In Inp1a the Cashmere earthquake 
has proved more serious than was at first reported. During theshocks 
at Srinagar on the 31st ult. and Ist inst., 87 persons were killed 
and 100 injured. The Maharajah’s palace and the British Residency 
are both reduced to ruins. —In Cuina Mr, Burnett, a missionary of 
the National Bible Society of Scotland, has been attacked and 
severely wounded by a mob at Lu-How-Fu, a large city on the north 
side of the Yangtze River. He was compensated for his losses by 
the local authorities, and escorted in safety to Wuhu, where he 
intended to report the matter to the Consul.—In Sourn AFRICA 
the Transvaal Volksraad has passed a resolution disqualifying all 
persons who signed the petition for annexation to Great Britain and 
against retrocession from holding office or being a member of the 
Volksraad. Mr, Joubert has been sworn in as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Transvaal Forces. Ina speech he pronounced the future to 
be dark and gloomy, but he declared that he relied upon the support 
of all parties, and would do the best for the country, 


epidemic at 
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Tue Queen’s return to Windsor will probably be hastened by 
the Ministerial crisis, instead of Her Majesty staying in Scotland 
until the 23rd inst., as originally intended. Meanwhile, the 
Princess Louise has already left Balmoral, while the Princesses 
Beatrice and Leiningen remain with the Queen. The Royal party 
take their accustomed drives, the longest excursion having been to 
the Glassalt Shiel, and on Sunday they attended Divine Service at 
Balmoral. The Rev. A. Campbell "officiated, and subsequently 
dined with Her Majesty, while next day the Hon. Rosa Hood 
joined the Royal circle at dinner. Active preparations are going 
on for the Princess Beatrice’s wedding, which takes place at 
Whippingham Church shortly after the arrival of the Court at 
Osborne next month. Among the most interesting presents will 
be an album of drawings executed by the members of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, the Princess herself being 
a member of the Institute, and frequent exhibitor. ‘The wedding 
cake to be presented by the Kentish ladies is being made, and will 
bea handsome sugary edifice, 4 cwt. in weight, and mounted on a 
massive gold stand, There will be three tiers of cakes, wreathed 
with lilies, jessamine, passion-flowers, ivy, and roses, symbolising 
sweetness, purity, and friendship, while the whole will be sur- 
mounted with the orthodox Cupids, and a huge vase of emblematic 
flowers, Shields bearing the bride and bridegroom’s coats-of-arms 
will also be among the ornaments, which are all made of sugar. By 
command of the Queen a fan has been designed and painted in sili 
by Miss A. E. Manly, of the Queen's Square School of Art, as a 
gift to the Princess from Ier Majesty. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and their family juined in the 
official celebration of the Queen’s birthday on Saturday, notwith- 
standing the rainy weather, In the morning the Prince, accompanied 
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by the Dukes of Edinburgh and Cambridge, was on horseback 
during the trooping of the Queen’s colours at the Horse Guards, while 
the Princess and daughters looked on from the windows, and in the 
evening the Prince and Prince Albert Victor were present at Mr. 
Gladstone's official banquet, and subsequentlyaccompanied the Princess 
with Prince George and Princess Louise of Wales to Lady 
Granville’s reception. Next day the Royal party attended Divine 
Service, and on Monday the Prince and Princess and daughters 
went down to Gravesend, and embarked on Lord Alfred Paget's 
steam yacht $¢. Cec//éa to witness the regatta of the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club, of which the Prince is commodore. In the evening 
the Prince and Princess went to the French Plays at the Gaiety. The 
Prince on Tuesday morning went to the Natural History Muscum, 
South Kensington, where, as representative of the British Museum 
‘Trustees, he received the Memorial Statue of Charles Darwin, 
unveiled by Professor Huxley, and on returning home the band of 
the Blucher Llussars, of which the Prince is Hon, Colonel, played 
at Marlborough House, Later the Prince held a Levée at St. 
James’s, and accompanied the Princess and daughters to the Ilorse 
Show, while in the evening the Princeand Princess and the young 
Princesses went to an American concert in aid of the National Relier 
Fund for Sick and Wounded British Soldiers. On Wednesday 
the Prince and Princess, with Prince Albert Victor and their 
daughters went to the Military Assault at Arms, at the Floral 
Hall, in aid of the funds of the Royal Military Benevolent lund, 
Prince Albert Victor was called to the Bench of the Honourable 
Society of the Middle Temple, and with the Prince of Wales dined 
with the Benchers in the evening, the two Princes, with the Princess 
of Wales and Princess Louise, going afterwards to the Duchess of 
Leeds’ ball. Last (Friday) night the Prince and Drincess, with the 
other members of the Koyal Family, would attend the State Ball. 
—On Monday the Prince opens the Sanatorium at St. Ann’s Heath, 
Virginia Water, for the mentally afflicted of the middle classes ; on 
the 23rd he will be present at the Mansion House meeting connected 
with the Beaumont Trust Fund for the Technical Education and 
Recreation of the East Londoners; and on July 4th he will 
inaugurate the Albany Memorial buildings of the Quecn S:uare 
Hospital tor the P’aralysed and Epileptic.—Prince Albert Victor was 
raised to the third degrce in Ireemasonry at the Cambridge 
University Isaac Newton Lodge, on Monday night. He presides 
at the inspection of the /arsgite training-ship on June 25th. 

The Duke of Edinburgh on Saturday night went to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty’s official banquet, and alterwards to the Foreign 
Office reception. On ‘Tuesday he was present at the meeting of the 
Royal Commission on Loss of Life at Sea, and last (Iriday) night 
would preside at the dinner of the Albert Orphan Asylum. ‘Tou- 
morrow (Sunday) he inspects the Corps of Commissionaires. Young 
Prince Alfred ot Edinburgh fell into the River Stour at Wye last 
week whilst fishing, but is none the worse for his wetting. —The 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught in the Sef/e7 reached Suez on the 
5th inst., and Port Said on Monday, leaving thence at nce forMar- 
seilles.—Prince Christian has gone to Lerlin. ‘The Princess on 


Monday opened and presided at the annual sale of the Royal 
School of Art Needlewo.k, I’r:nzess Louise also being present. 
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Siz Jutius BENeEpIcT. This veteran and most popular 
musician died suddenly on Friday last, in his eighty-first year. He 
was, it will be recollected, taken ill in March, but had so far recovered 
as to resume some of his lessons, and two days before his death to 
take a drive. The benefitannounced for him at Drery Lane onthe 23rd 
inst. will be given for his widow, who is left in anything but affluent 
circumstances, It is now neither practicable nor necessary to refer 
in detail to the life-work and career of a man who was personally 
acquainted with Beethoven, was a pupil of Hummel and Weber, and 
a friend of Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and of most of the 
leading musicians of the greater part of the present century. His 
biography—admirably summed up by his friend, the late J. W. 
Davison, in Zhe Graphic of February 23, 1884, when a full-page 
portrait, drawn from life, was given among the ‘Celebrities of the 
Day ”—would be almost analogous to the musical history of our 
times, so great and varied a part has this distinguished musician 
played in the later development of the art in this country. Perhaps the 
master may be found to have told the story himself; for Benedict, 
following the example of Berlioz and Spohr, projected, and, it is 
believed, sketched out, at least a portion of his autobiography. 
Benedict was laid in the grave at Kensal Green on Tuesday, in the 
presence of many sorrowing friends. 

Concert NOVELTIES. —Several new compositions introduced at 
concerts since we last wrote, deserve more attention than they car 
be accorded in the height of the season. Dr. Richter on Monday 
introduced Mr, d’Albert’s new overture to Hélderlin’s Llyperion. 
It proved to be a gloomy and lengthy work, in which the young 
musician had attempted to emulate the style of his master, Liszt. 
Berlioz’s *‘ Funeral Symphony,” only once before heard in England, 
at the Crystal Palace in 1882, concluded the concert. The so-called 
symphony was composed for performance in the open air on the 
tenth anniversary of the Revolution of July. Subsequently Berlioz 
added ad 4biteum parts for strings and choir, and these were used 
by Dr, Richter on Monday. ‘The force of wind (Berlioz wrote for 
200 military instruments) was also, of course, considerably 
diminished. The symphony opens with a funeral march, intended 
to accompany the procession. It is followed by the ‘“ funeral 
oration,” delivered as the bodies are lowered into the grave, and by 
the ** Apotheosis,” which concludes this extraordinary work. The 
*‘ oration,” it may be mentioned, is delivered by the solo trombone, 
which Berlioz, in his ‘* Treatise on Orchestration,” enthusiastically 
describes as ‘‘ the true chief of epic instruments.”—At the opening 
of the Albert Palace on Saturday a new “ Ode,” by Mr. Caldicott, 
was introduced, The text is a panegyric of the Prince Consort, the 
melody of whose chorale ‘* Gotha” is felicitously introduced in the 
opening and closing movements. Mendelssohn’s Lolyesany con- 
cluded the concert.—Mr. Ilenry Leslie Jast week resumed the 
direction of his famous choir. ‘Four years ago the choir, after 
twenty-five years of life, was dissolved. It was subsequently revived 
under Mr, Randegger, who resigned last year. Mr. Leslie was then 
induced ‘once more to head the choir, which has done such yeoman’s 
service to unaccompanied part-music in this country. The choir 
sang from their old repertory part-songs by Wesley (the fine motett, 
“In Exitu Israel”), Wilbye, Pearsall, Sterndale Bennett, Macfarren, 
and Callcott (the charming setting of *‘ Love wakes and weeps ”), and 
likewise introduced two new part-songs by Mr. Leslie, a dainty 
* Lullaby,” and a fine six part-song set to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ O let me 
play the fool.” ' 


_ Tue Orera.—The contract for Covent Garden was signed last 
Friday, and Mr. Mapleson will open the Royal Italian Opera on 
Tuesday next. There will be only eight, or possibly ten, 
performances, at all of which Madame Patti will appear. The 
great artist has been studying the- part of Carmen, but she still 
hesitates to run the risk of an appearance in so dangerous a 
character, almost at the end of her public career. —The French 
Opera season opened at the Gaiety on Saturday, with M. Delibes’ 
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Opera Lakimé, which was fully described in this column a fortnight 
ago. Theridiculous characters of the three English ladies, who possess 
er a Ned such mad pranks in ITindoo gardens, 
TeMarn eas ae ogee But the other individuals of the story 
a . mt : e a arm of the titular figure, the audience 
loating about a Tran int ar ¥ oe ie oe 
pa eae a pe emp p colaneling himself ina broil In an 
it the janet oie 7 ¢ eserting his regiment, and going: into hospital 
ee aoe is of that light and pretty sort for which 
aide. fe) Be French Opera Comique is not always 
Van Wart Bs - Me) ae the exception of the American Miss 
ee coe sank he copia admirably, are French, and can be 
ino eee ieee rom a histrionic than a vocal point of view. —A 
Sur Tigesdlay ie to ries the final retirement from Ahe stage 
years” service. of hem “ia Ante of fifty-eight, and after thirty-seven 
a ecelie : eae e a a io an Carvalho, who created the parts 
A Cauaadie uevy $s ‘ Ve AUX Cleres, and Mireille and Juliette in 
fines ea ee Tadame Miolan Carvalho first appeared at 
Seeders . lan Opera in 1859, during which year she made 
Me) znorahk famous. Marguerite in Faust was also one 
of her most celebrated characters. 
Concerts (VARtovS). 
first Appearance this season on Wednesday at a Balfe Memorial 
Concert given at the Albert Hall. The programme commenced 
with a selection from Balfe’s posthumous opera, Zhe Zalisman, 
in which Mesdames Christine Nilsson and ‘I'rebelli, Messrs. Sims 
Recves, Maas, and Crotty took part, and in which, by the way, it 
seemed curious to listen to one artist singing in English, while 
another great vocalist used Italian words, Mdlle. Corani had to 
repeat “ Willarney,” and Miss Hope Glenn was obliged to fulfil a 
sisitiag. task for the popular ‘* The Green Trees Whispered.” A 
selection from the Bohemian Girl (beginning with the overture as 
rewritten for Vienna) and other of Balfe’s compositions followed. 
Mr. Foli_and Mr, Foote were absentees.—-On Tuesday night a 
Royal and aristocratic audience were attracted by the concert given 
by Amateurs and American Artists for the British wounded. Here cri- 
lucism is unnecessary, and would, indeed, be improper. Cordial appre- 
oe was expressed of the singing of Mrs. Ronalds and Mr, F. A, 
Post of a duet by the latter, of a new song set to Jean Ingelow’s 
‘ Longing for Home,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, of the playing of Lady 
Randolph Churchill and Viscountess Mandeville, and of the singing 
of Miss Van Zandt (who appeared in the costume of Lakmé) of the 
Shadow Song from Dzzorah.--On Monday Mr. Herbert Reeves 
ae ae concert at the Crystal Palace, singing Gounod’s ‘‘Salve 
‘imorah,” and Parker’s ‘*Close To The Threshold.” His father, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, sang ‘‘ The Death of Nelson,” and Mr. Irving and 
Mr. Toole recited. —At Messrs. Carrodus and Kemp’s concert 
Dvorak’s Sonata in F, Op. 57, was played, and Mr. Carrodus 
repeated the familiar Bach ‘* Chaconne.”—Mr. Hallé introduced en 
Saturday an interesting piano quintet in C minor, Op. 76, by Kiel, 
and Brahms’s variations on Haydn’s ‘‘ Chorale St. Antoni” for two 
pianos.-——On the same afternoon Mdlle. Kleeberg gave her last 
recital, playing Weber’s A flat sonata and other works,—Concerts 
have (down to Wednesday night) also been given by Malle. 
Desvignes, “Mr. Armbruster, Miss Margaret Wild, Mr, Frank 
Armold, Mr. Vaughan Edwardes, Mr. 
Catherine Penna, Mr. Grahame, Fraulein Kitty Berger, and others. 
Notes AND NeEws,——The Princess of Wales will attend Mr 
TTallé’s recital on Saturday.—The marriages are announced of Mr. 
Ilenry E. Meiggs to Miss Gertrude Santley, second daughter of the 
eminent baritone, and of Mr. C. R. T. Davison, son of the late 
J. W. Davison, to Miss Emily Kenney, niece of the late Charles 
Lamb Kenney.—Mr. W, H, Cummings has been elected conductor 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society on the resignation of Mr. Charles 
Hallé.—The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh were 
y#esent at a performance of sacred music given at Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s private house on Sunday night.—Dr. Richter has accepted 
the conductorship of the German Opera, New York, subject to the 
approval of the Intendant of the Vienna opera.—We may remind 
music-lovers that the Handel Festival will begin at the Crystal 
Palace on Friday next, the 15th, and will be continued on Monday 
(Messiah), Wednesday (**Selection”), and Friday (/srae? a Egypt) 
of the following week. Mr. Manns has directed several rehearsals, 
and the Festival is expected to be the finest ever held.—Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s “ Pearls of the Faith” is the subject of the cantata, libretto 
by Mr. Bennett, and music by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, for the Leeds 


Festival next year. 
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Remarks.——The fine, hot weather which prevailed over Engine eS 

receding week broke up in the course of this period, and was supplemented by a 
ies inc decrease in temperature, with heavy rain at times over our southern 
are Pressure at the commencement of the time was highest over France, 
Sorat at our northern stations ; and while the southern breezes were general 
ang re aa ther was experienced over England, and cloud with rain in the north 
se nee a - Friday morning (sth inst.), however, a large depression was found 
and west. rau f Scstland, and a subsidiary disturbance at the mouth of the 
oN _ pee ‘i ‘i Cloudy rainy weather, with a decided decrease in temperature, 
ee cnaed fi ra time in most parts of the country, and thunderstorms occurred 
BOM DECVES re, Es -n orary return of fine and warm weather was experienced on 
a Jey hi he y prety generally, but by Monday morning (8th inst.)—owing 
aan : de wession which lay over the eastern part of the Channel— more 
oe nd f a weather set in with heavy rain over oursouthern counties. At 
tl ene ttt eRieek pressure had increased greatly, and the eastern portion ofa 
epee wel e Jay over the british Islands, with southerly breezes and cool 
large anthcye Oe RE cenerally. ‘Uhe highest maxima occurred on Thursday 
but ample ee g3° in London, 84° at Loughborough, 85° at Leicester, and 
Gth inst), a The “heaviest rainfall in twerty-four hours was 1’30 inches in 
56 Ah ane 1 inches at Cambridge on Monday (8th inst.). ‘he Larometer 
Loncon, ane 7 at inches) on Wednesday (roth inst.); lowest (29°74 inches) on 
was highest (30 st) range, 0°61 inches. ‘J'emperature was highest (83°) on 
Lb eae a th inst.) ; lowest (48°) on Wednesday (roth inst.); range, 35° Rain 
fr eceee days. ‘Lotal amount, 1 *63 incheB. 
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REPLYING, THROUGH HIS SECRETARY, to a Scotch clerical 
correspondent, Mr. Gladstone states that he sees no possibility 
of dealing witi the Disestablishment of the Church of Scotland in 
the present Parliament, and that Parliament would not be disposed 
to entertain such a measure without the declaration of some strong 
national feeling in Scotland favouring it. 

THE DEANERY OF LINCOLN, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Blakesley, has, it is understood, been conferred on Dr. Butler, 
Canon of Worcester, and author of ‘* Sermons for Working Men.” 

AT THE ANNUAL MEetING of the friends of the East London 
Church Fund, the Lord Mayor presiding, appeals were made by the 
Bishops of London and Bedford, Lord Aberdeen, and Sir R. Cross 
for financial aid ; the work at present undertaken requiring 
10,0007, a year, while the subscriptions last year amounted to 
8,900/. The population of the district embraced by the Fund 
is nearly a million ; and whereas in 1880 there was only one clergy- 
man for every 4,300 people, there is now, through the operation 
of the Fund, one for every 3,400. In moving a resolution the 
Bishop of London said that he would like to leave Lendon House 
and all its associations, and take up his abode near the Cathedral, 
where he could more actively co-operate with the Bishop of Bedford, 
and in turn become his Suffragan in the work of providing for the 
spiritual well-being of that forsaken portion of his Diocese, the 
East End. 

Ar THE SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the National 
Society on Wednesday, presided over by the Bishop of London, 
Lord George Hamilton, in moving a resolution, stated that whereas 
last year there was a falling off in the subscriptions and in the 
grants earned by elementary schools, this year there was an increase 
of between 17,000/, and 18,o00/. in the subscriptions, and of no 
less than 106,000/, in the amount of grants obtained by children in 
the schools of the Society. 

AT THE ‘TWeNty-sIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of the English 
Church Union, held on Wednesday, Lord Devon moved, and 
Canon Body seconded, a resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, expressing sympathy with the Rev. J. Bell Cox, of,Liver- 
pool, and his congregation, and assuring them of support in their 
refusal to acknowledge the authority of the Privy Council and the 
Courts in spiritual matters. According to the Annual Report, 832 
persons had joined the Union during the past year, and the number 
of ordinary associates is now 2,215. 

OPENING A FINE ART Exisirion at the Free Library, New 
Road, South Lambeth, Lord Thurlow referred to his advocacy of 
the opening of Museums and Art Galleries on Sunday, and 
expressed his belief that he would be able to carry his point in the 
next Parliament. Some of the Bishops, he added, who had been 
great stumbling-blocks in the way, were coming round to sound 
views on the question, and he had reason to know that Mr. 
Gladstone was changing his mind, and beginning to see the 
wisdom of the course advocated by the friends of the Sunday 
movement. 

CoMPLETING ON TUESDAY the twenty-fifth year of his ministra- 
tion, Monsignor Goddard, the priest in charge of the Roman 
Catholic church of St. Mary's, Chiselhurst, was presented by his 
flock with an illuminated address and a purse of money. Among 
the congratulations which he received were those of the ex-Empress 
Eugénie, conveyed in a touching letter, in which she made grateful 
reference to his sympathy with her and hers during their stay at 
Chiselhurst. ‘'In that church of St. Mary’s,” the widowed and 
childless mother writes, ‘‘ where in other days we all three went to 
pray, there are now two tombs.” 


Tue Turr.——The weather continued as pleasant as could be 
desired up to the end of the Epsom Meeting last week, a fact all the 
more appreciated when followed by the continuous downpour of the 
Saturday. The feature of the Thursday’s racing was the Epsom 
Grand Prize for three-year-olds, though it only produced half-a-dozen 
runners, including Sheraton, one of the Derby runners, and Bird of 
Freedom, the winner of the City and Suburban. The odds of 4 tor 
were laid on the latter, who won easily enough. Had this colt 
been in the Derby, it'is more than likely he would have finished in 
the first three. Contrary to “expectation, there were not so many 
runners for the Oaks on the Friday as for the Derby, ten fillies only 
facing the starter. Lord Cadogan’s Lonely was made first favourite 
ata short price, and secured an easy victory over St. Helena and 
Cippolina, the two other placed animals, Archer was in the saddle, 
and thus added to his Derby honours. It is said that the famous 
jockey some time ago accepted the wager of 4,000/, to 100/, against 
his winning the “quadruple” event of winning the Woodcote 
Stakes, the Derby, the Grand Prize, and the Oaks, which 
feat he accomplished. Out of his successive mounts during 
the four days of the meeting, he won twelve. It was somewhat 
strange that Hermit, as a sire, was not represented in the Derby ; 
but four of his progeny xan in the Oaks, two of them finishing first 
and second. ‘The settling on Epsom is said to have passed off 
satisfactorily. —The racing this week at Windsor, Doncaster, and 
elsewhere has been uneventful; but it may be noted that King 
Monmouth, reputedly one of the best three-year-olds, though 
unfortunately not entered for the ‘classic ” races, ran in the Spring 
Handicap at Doncaster, finishing second to Botschafter I,, who 
though a five-year-old only gave him 5lb., and is evidently a preity 
goud animal just now, as on the following day he carried his rolb. 
penalty to victory in the Chesterfield Handicap, giving a stone and 
a year to Brocken, who ran second.-—Next week Ascot Heath will 
be the great tryst, and it seems that a large number of horses are 
being held in reserve for the meeting, among whom it is said are St. 
Sinton and St. Gatien, At Ascot Lord Marcus Beresford, who has 
been appointed starter to the Jockey Club, will enter on his duties. 
The French ‘Grand National” Steeplechase was run at the 
Auteuil Meeting on Sunday last, when several English horses were 
among the eighteen starters. Our own Grand National winner, 
Roquefort, was made first favourite at about 3 to 1 against him, but 
he extinguished his chance by running out of the course when looking 
formidable, an example afterwards followed by Donycarney and 
Kilworth. The result of the race was that Redpath, the second 
favourite, who ran well at Liverpool last March, won, with Mon- 
Premier second, and Chancery third. —The Grand Prize of Paris will 
be run for on Sunday next, but it is not likely that many English 
anit : 
the second in our Derby, has the race at his mercy. So strong is 
this feeling that 3 to 1 is freely laid on him.—For the St. Leger 
Melton, the Derby winner, is of course first favourite, and the short 


mals will start for it, as it seems taken for granted that Paradox, . 
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odds of 2 to 1 have been taken about him, but they have expanded a 
little during the past few days. Wien one considers the com- 
paratively distant date of the race, an.| the fate experienced by many 
summer favourites of late years, it would seem little sho.t of an act 
of madness to invest money at anything like such a price. 

CRICKET. Inter-County cricket has been pretty active since 
our last Notes, and has shown, in some instances, rather unexpected 
results. Middlesex has been beaten by Yorkshire by five wickets ; 
and Derbyshire, by the same county, by an innings and 6 runs.— 
Middlesex has also been beaten by Surrey by 12 runs, the scoring on 
both sides being very low.—The Kent and Sussex match at 
Gravesend resulted in a five wickets’ victory for the foriner, low 
scoring again in this instance being the order of the day. This 
defeat of Lancashire by Derbyshire was quite unexpected, especially 
as the latter only got 54 in the first innings, and Lancashire 215. 
In their second trial, however, the Derbyshire tearm put together 
318—Cropper scoring 80, and Sugg 81 (not out)—and Lancashire 
could only respond with 84, mainly owing to Cropper’s excellent 
bowling. Derbyshire thus won by 73 runs. The Universities 
are hard at work with their ‘‘trial” matches, There was big 
scoring at Oxford in the match against Surrey, which ran up 
a total of 424 in its first innings. The University scored 234, but 
had to “follow on.” A one innings’ defeat, however, was casily 
averted by 178 runs being obtained for the loss of seven wickets, 
and the game ended ina draw. For Surrey Mr. Diver made the 
big innings of 143, and Lohmann scored 86,—Cambridge has 
suffered a defeat at the hands of Sussex by seven wickets, though 
the county was eleven runs behind in the first innings. In its second 
it scored 133 for the loss of only three wickets, Mr. F, M. Lucas 
making 76 (not out).—The question of ‘ Unfair Bowling ” has been 
re-opened far and wide by the letter of Lord Harris to the Com- 
mittee of the Lancashire County Cricket Club. The great difficulty 
is in defining what constitutes a ‘‘throw,” and even if this were 
settled in words there would be the further difficulty of getting 
umpires to act. 

ATHLETICS, At Lillie Bridge Hutchens, the professional, has 
succeeded in beating the 140 yards’ record, which, up to Monday 
last, stood at 14 seconds. In the first trial against the wind he 
exactly equalled the record, but in his second, with the wind, he 
did the distance in 13% seconds, with the ground wet and heavy.— 
At the Civil Service sports, on Saturday last, L. E. Myers won the 
Open Quarter-Mile in 48 4-5 sec., the best record ever made on a 
level track in this country. 

Poo. —— At Hurlingham the Military and Civilians have 
antagonised ; and after a splendid struggle the match ended ina 
draw, each side having scored five goals. 

gs 

A CENTENARIAN OF 106 is now living at Heathfield, Sussex. 
The old villager was born at Heathfield, and is strong enough to 
sit about his garden, while he can still enjoy a chat, though, as with 
most very old people, he 1emembers the events of his youth better 
than those of recent times. Years ago some charitable person pro- 
vided that old Bodle Holmes should receive weekly a clay pipe and an 
allowance of tobacco, and neither smoking nor beer have injured 
his health. : 

Tue CHARTERIIOUSE PLAy. Mr, E. Walord, the editor o, 
the Antiquarian Magazine, has reprinted at his own cost filty copie 
of the old Charter House Play, which has been handed down among 
the boys of that school in manuscript from the days of hackeray 
and Leech, along with the Legend of Charter House and other 
schoolboy folk-lore in verse. The play is not for publication ; but 
may be had by Old Carthusians on application to Mr. Walford 
at 2, Ilyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

A Day IN THE Country is once more pleaded for by many 
charitable societies. Thus the East London Mission, 263, Cable 
Street, Shadwell, beg for help to take 600 poor little ones to Epping 
Forest, contributions to be sent to Mr. G. Hopkins, Superintendent, 
at the above address, while the Tower Street Mission School, Seven 
Dials, sets forth the same petition, having by public help taken 883 
children to the Forest last year. Ilere donations are to be sent to 
the Hon, Sec., W. H. Frohlich, Esq., 10, Sackville Street, W. 

A Fine-ArT EXHIBITION for the especial benefit of the Working 
Classes has been opened at the Free Library, New Road, South 
Lambeth, including a small collection of paintings, photographs, and 
sculpture, which has been permanently added to the library. This in- 
stitution was removed from Kennington toSouth Lambeth lastautumn, 
and is greatly appreciated by the South Londoners, who will now 
further be able to enjoy the Fine-Art Collection on Sundays and 
week-days alike until August. Turning from South to East London 
recreations, the Committee of the late interesting East London 
Industrial Exhibition gave away 47 silver and 71 bronze medals, 
and money prizes amounting to 136/. 15s. 

Tue NIAGARA PuBLIc PaRK, consisting of the approaches to 
the Falls on the American side, which have at last become national 
property, will be formally opened on July 15th by President Cleve- 
land. It is specially noticeable of late years how the cafion of the 
Niagara River is gradually widening. The wear of the Falls and the 
effect of frost and the atmosphere constantly loosens huge boulders, 
which are ground into dust by the currents, and carried away to 
form huge shoals—The Brickbats—at the mouth of the river, some 
distance in Lake Ontario. This refuse would completely dam up 
the river’s mouth were it not for the rapidity of the Niagara current, 
which ranges from ten miles an hour to two milesa minute. The 
Falls, too, slowly recede year by year, while the bottom of the 
river is being gradually worn away, so that in time it will lie far 
below the level of Lake Ontario, 

A MEETING of the members and friends of a Society called 
the ‘‘Odd Volumes” was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
Friday, the 5th inst., under the presidency of Mr. J. R. Brown, 
when Mr. Bernard Quaritch, whose experience among old books 
and old manuscripts is quite unique, gave an informal address, 
explanatory of many rare and valuable manuscripts and early. 
printed books, which were exhibited from his collection. The 
manuscripts included specimens of Carolinian paleography, French 
art in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and Italian, Flemish, 
and English of the fifteenth century. The oldest printed book was 
‘*The Fust and Schéffer Psalter,” printed in Germany in 1459, and 
of the estimated value of 5,000 guineas. There was a fine collection 
of Caxtons, including a beautiful copy of ‘* Godefrey of Boloyne,” 
printed at Westminster, 1481. The lecture was followed by music 
vocal and instrumental. : 


THe Now Famous Cotony of Angra Pequefia is described as a 
somewhat uninviting region by a correspondent of the Colonies and 
Zndia. He states that ‘‘ on entering the station only German stores 
and houses are to be seen, including that of Herr Liideritz, the 
founder of the colony. In the harbour are three islands—Seal 
Penguin, and Shark--the two first being British possessions, and 
annexed to Cape Colony, while Shark belongs to the Germans. One 
small cannon has been mounted for the defence of Angra Pequefia 
and it was said that there were some fortifications, but none were 
seen. A hard road has been constructed from the beach, but beyond 
some such work as this the place can never be made different from 
what it is now, not even by Teutonic industry. Vegetable or grain 
cultivation is unknown, for the simple reason that there is nosoil to 
cultivate anything in. Indeed, the only redeeming feature Angra 
Tequeiia appears to possess is that it has a little more variety of 
outline than is observable elsewhere along the coast, and that is not 
saying much in its favour.” 
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A STAFF CORPS PROBATIONER’S 
EXPERIENCES IN INDIA 


THESE engravings, which are from sketches by a military 
officer, are illustrative of incidents in the career of a ‘‘pro- 
bationer ” for the Indian Staff Corps. Officers are appointed 
to the Staff Corps from British regiments, and are ‘‘on 
probation” for a year with a native regiment, during which 
time they are required to pass the Higher Standard Examina- 
tion in Hindostani, and also an examination in the system 
of pay, pension, interior economy, and drill, as existing in 
the Native Army. They must also obtain a certificate 
showing that they are able to ride. 

The hero of this series of sketches is supposed to have 
come out to India froma British regiment at home. The 
first sketch shows the “probationer,” who is a thorough 


AW INTERVIEW WITH THE ADJUTANT 


“ griffin,” on his arrival at Dustypore. He hastens to report 
himself at Regimental Headquarters, and is rather surprised 
to find the Adjutant so very much at home, with his legs on 
the sloping desk, and no upper garments except a shirt. In 
the next sketch we see him in the hands of Buggoo, the 
bazaar tailor, who soon turns him out in the regulation 
“Khaki.”? In the fourth tableau he is engaged in the pur- 
chase of a charger at the Arab stables in Bombay. But his 
new purchase (as the next sketch shows), probably also a 
new arrival in India, and fresh from the desert, takes charge 
of his master on parade, and nearly succeeds in upsetting the 
equilibrium of the commanding officer. 

It is often difficult, as the third sketch shows, for the 
unfortunate ‘‘probationer” to read Hindostani with his 
Munshi ‘with the regularity which the Higher Standard 
Examination imperatively requires. All the loafers in the 


IN THE HANDS OF THE NATIVE TAILOR 


Station have an aggravating habit of dropping in somehow 
just at the time of his hour’s lesson, when, of course, the 
Munshi’s attention is distracted, and work is out of the 
question. ~ 

The ‘* Talim Khana,” ang?icé exercise ground, is an insti- 
tution in every Native Infantry Regiment, and gymnastics, 
native sword play, &c., are taught init. There is generally an 
open-air assault of arms about once a month, and the officers 
and their friends attend. The ‘ Sahib log,” or ‘‘ gentle- 
folk,’’ sit on a dais, the native officers on chairs all around, 
and the Sepoys squat or stand round in a large circle. The 
game represented in this sketch is called ‘‘Gat-ka-furri.” 
It is a kind of single-stick. The men go through an 
enormous amount of evolutions with their shields and 
sticks, circling round each other, &c., &c., before they 
engage. 
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RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


TuE third series of ‘ Poems,” by Jean Ingelow (Longmans), is 
a welcome present from an old friend, even if its contents do not 
altogether outshine this clever lady’s former efforts. We hope the 
author is not cultivating eccentricity of treatment, but there is 
apparent here in places a too-great tendency to peculiarity of style 
such as the omission of words necessary to the complete sense — 
apparently in the interest of rhythmical exactness, but surely the 
system is faulty,—and inversions where none was required, ¢.¢. at 
pages 5 and 104, ‘‘not alone our sake,” and ‘‘that I so went’ —in 
both of which cases the natural order of the words would have been 
metrically better. Having said thus, little remains but praise for a 
very pleasant volume. The opening poem, ‘* Rosamund,” is a well- 
told story, in good blank verse, of the Armada, and its consequences 
to one particular household, which suggests, though with a diflerence, 
an episode in Kingsley’s “* Westward Ho.” ‘These strike us as 
telling lines, put into the mouth of the desolate father : 


Look you now, a nation hath no heaven, 
A nation’s life and work and wickedness 
And punishment—or otherwise, I say 
A nation’s life and goodness and reward 
Are here, 


“Echo and the Ferry” is a charming little idyll of child-tife in the 
country, andthere is another good child-like touch in ‘If I Ferget 
Thee,” where the small heroine watches the passers-by in the lamp- 
lit town, and envies even the beggars for being out of doors so late. 
For a weird romance, most happily told, take ‘‘The Sleep of 
Sigismund,” the dreams and the waking alternate in musical fashion, 
and the half regret of king and queen at leaving their farm to return 
to the palace is quaint as itis true to nature. ‘* The Maid-Martyr,” 
good as a poem, yet puzzles us, because, unless we are to suppose 
the interview with Delia to be the record of a dream—which does 
not appear—there is an incoherence in the tale; it seems to have 
been her actual death which previously drove her lover frantic. A 
good story of faithful love is ‘* The Bell Bird,” but we do not think 
occasional alexandrines are an improvement to the o//ava rima. The 
lesser poems are all worthy of attention, but the songs in ‘ Preludes 
toa Penny Reading ” are not what one expected from the author. 

A very suitable little pamphlet for teachers of the young is Mr, 
J. S. Laurie’s ‘‘ Children’s First Verse Book” (Simpkin). The 
pieces, whether original or old favourites, are well selected, and of 
a kind calculated to appeal to the youthful intelligence; fun is 
sensibly made to predominate in the choice. 

George Roberts Hedley, the author of ‘Ballads, and Other 
Poems” (Walter Scott), evidently addresses in the first place a local 
audience, by whom his topical allusions will be more readily under- 
stood than by the public at large. There is but little room for 
praise so far as poetical merit is concerned, and Mr. Hedley’s views 
as to the nature of satire are original—his diatribes bear much the 
same relation to the genuine article that a bludgeon does toa rapier 3 
some lines addressed to a woman begin ‘‘ O foetid remnant of a 
scragey hag!” ‘* Wandering Willie,” however, has an element of 
pathos, and there is some spirit in the Bacchanalian song at p. 25. 

“The Lady of the Tower,” a lyrical romance in six cantos, by 
Edward Croasdaile (Elliot Stock) is a slight but gracefully-told story 
of true love surmounting all difficulties, told in fairly good Spenserian 
verse. Many will follow with pleasure the career of the Minstrel 
Knight, and rejoice when his scornful mistress comes, in more ways 
than one, to her senses, 

There is not much room either for praise or blame in ‘‘ Verus: 
a Roman Story” by Benjamin Gott Kinnear (Elliot Stock) ; it is 
a tale of the martyrdom of two lovers, possibly founded on some 
legend of the Church, told in rather prosaic blank verse. , The 
author has much to learn technically, and his story has the draw- 
back of being extremely dull. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a handsome little 
pamphlet ‘‘In Memoriam: Epitaphs on C. G. Gordon ” (William 
Rice). The pieces, English, Latin, and Greek, are selected by the 
Editor of the Journal of Education from a number sent in to that 
paper, in competition for a prize of five guineas, 

A valuable aldition to classical literature is ‘Sappho, Memoir, 
Text, Selected Renderings, and a Literal Translation,” by Henry 
Thornton Wharton, M.A. Oxon (David Stott). The work cannot 
but prove interesting, both to scholars and to those whose ignorance 
of Greek debars them from a study of the Lesbian’s fragmentary 
works in the original. 
memoir, which constitutes, in fact, a rehabilitation of the much 
reviled poet. The volume has for a frontispiece a reproduction of 
the head of Sappho from Mr. Alma-Tadema’s picture, with which a 
recent issue of this paper will have made its readers familiar. 

From Messrs. Remington the sixth volume reaches us of ‘‘ In the 
Watches of the Night” by Mrs. Horace Dobell. It opens with a 
series of diatribes against some of her provincial critics—one 
of whom, at least, appears to have talked sad nonsense ; the more 
important portion of the little volume, ‘‘ The Voice of Dame Oracle,” 
is mainly directed against pseudo-religionists ; we sympathise heartily 
with the author, only, was it worth the trouble? Mrs. Dobell has 
considerable power of versifying, but when will ladies learn that 
italics rather diminish than add to the force of their writing ? 

The newest volume of *‘The Canterbury Poets” series (Walter 
Scctt) contains ‘‘The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier 
(Selected) with a prefatory notice, biographical and critical, by 
Eva Hope. Mrs. Hope is too thorough a partisan for much real 
criticism to appear in her article; but many will be glad to meet 
with old favourites such as ‘*Snow-bound,” “Skipper Ireson’s 
Ride,” or ‘‘ Maud Muller.” 

We have also, from the Cort Circular office, ‘‘ The Modern 
Macbeth ” by H. Savile Clarke, a collection of rather smart verses 
chiefly against the Gladstone Government. Amongst the other pieces, 
about the best are ‘‘The Cry of the Hebrew” and ‘‘ Madeline, M.P.” 


ON THE RECOMMENDATION OF Mr, GLApsTONE, the Queen 
has added the name of the Attorney-General, Sir Henry James, to 
the list of Privy Councillors. 

Last WEEK THE Court oF APPEAL heard the appeal of Mr. 
Adams against the decision of Mr, Justice Manisty, who, in spite of 
the verdict of the jury in favour of the plaintiff, entered judgment for 
the defendant, the Hon. Bernard Coleridge, in the action for libel 
“* Adams v. Coleridge,” frequently referred to previously in this 
column. Mr, Adams appeared in person, and the Attorney-General 
for Mr. Coleridge. The Court of Appeal was to have given judg- 
ment on Monday in this week; but it was deferred, on the 
application of the Attorney-General, with Mr. Adams’s consent. 
On Tuesday the Attorney-General informed the Court that an 
arrangement had been come to, which involved the withdrawal, not 
only of Mr. Adams’s appeal against Mr, Justice Manisty’s judgment 
and of Mr. Coleridge’s cross-appeal against the verdict of the jury, 
but, more important still, that of Mr, Adams’s threatened action for 
libel against Lord Chief Justice Coleridge himself, By the terms of 


We would draw special attention to the- 
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he settlement, an arbitrator is to decide whether compensation, 
oF if so, what amount, should be paid to Mr. Adams. Both ey 
Coleridge and his son withdraw any charges made against Mr. 
Adams in the letters which formed the subject of his actions against 
them for libel, and Lord Coleridge agrees to settle 600/. s year a 
Miss Coleridge. Mr. Adams expressed in Court his thanks or es 
kindness which the Attorney-General had shown, and the trouble 
he had taken in bringing the differences to so satisfactory a 


termination. . : : . 

Mr. BARON POLLOCK delivered judgment in a case involving a 
novel point of Life Assurance law. In December, 1883, a me 
Canning made a proposal to the Sun Life Assurance Company ) 
have his life insured for 2,000/. The proposal was made through a 
Mr. Walters, who was not only one of the agents of the Company 
but was to become Mr, Canning’s brother-in-law. Mr. Canning’s 
proposal was accepted by the Company on December Bh ae 
usual proviso that the assurance was not to take effect until the firs 


i i i ; d it 

remium was paid, for which a month’s delay was allowed, an 

_ agreed Teme Mr. Walters and Mr. Canning that the former 
This Mr. Walters put off doing until the 


should pay the premium. : L 
oe a amas 1884, nine lays after Mr. Canning had met with a 


serious accident, of which he died some ten days afterwards. When 
Mr. Walters tendered the premium he very properly informed the 
Company, as one of its agents, that Mr. Canning had met with that 
accident, on which the Company refused to accept the premium, 
and subsequently Mr. Canning’s executor brought an action against 
the Company for breach of contract. Remarking that no claim like 
this had ever been made before, Mr. Baron Pollock gave judgment 
for the defendant Company on the pretty obvious ground that when 
the premium was tendered the contract between the parties was 
inchoate and incomplete, and that then the circumstances of the 
assured had materially altered. The case may convey a monition 
to life insurers to take care that their first premiums are paid with as 
little delay as possible after their proposals to assure have been 
accepted. 

A Faruer, summoned by the London School Board for not 
sending his child to school, said that he gave the money for the 
school fee to the boy, who spent it. It appeared that on presenting 
himself at the Board School without the fee he was refused admis- 
sion, The Hammersmith magistrate animadverted with some 
severity on the conduct of a “dignihed ” body like the London 
School Board in pressing a case like this, Ultimately it was 
adjourned for the attendance of the juvenile defaulter. 

Ar THE HEARING OF A PETITION, before Mr. Justice Chitty, 
for the appointment of new trustees, one of them was objected to 
on the odd ground that he was in the habit of frequenting race- 
courses. The judge refused to recognise the validity of the objec- 
tion, holding ‘that visits to race-courses did not in themselves 
disqualify for trusteeship, 
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THe WEATHER lately turned from warm and dry to warm and 
wet, and though we cannot agree with a daily contemporary 
which speaks of its ‘‘raining dollars,” yet this rainfall will prove 
a great stimulus and aid if followed by bright weather and a good 
summer allowance of light as well as heat. The wheat plant is 
growing fast, and should soon have lost the dwarfed appearance 
which it presented in May. A judicious application of nitrate of 
soda to the more backward fields would now supply a valuable aid. 
The appearance of the Lent corn is, on the whole, encouraging. 
The oats look very level, and have since the end of May shown a 
measurable growth. The winter beans look like a fine crop, and 
winter tares are also good, and are now coming in very handy for 
milch kine. Root crops have brairded, and singling is going on in 
many parts. Some farmers say that the recent rain and heat 
together have done so much that they look for two tons of hay to 
the acre. Such an experience, however, is likely to be very 
exceptional. A late crop and some deficiency in bulk is what the 
weather of April and May will probably prove to have entailed upon 
us, be June weather what it may. The turnip beetle has already 
been seen in great numbers, and weeds have grown fast during the 
past fortnight. Nevertheless, the farmers’ field-outlook is not a 
gloomy one. In the farmyard cattle are healthy and thriving, and 
dairy cows yielding milk well, the bite of grass now being nourishing 
and good. 

THE IMPERIAL AVERAGES FOR CORN are now very low again. 
During the war excitement of April and early May they never rose 
to any height deserving the name of dearness. But as soon as this 
cause for activity died away there came a relapse, and wheat now 
fetches no more than 34s. 6¢. per qr., a really miserable price, at 
which it cannot be grown profitably even on the best managed farms. 
Nevertheless, 42,209 qrs. were sent to the statute markets last week, 
and the total sales for the United Kingdom were probably about 
125,000 qrs. Barley has fallen in price to 27s. 6¢., but the 
season for this staple is virtually over, and the sales are so 
small that value is not tested at all adequately. Oats at 
225. 3¢. are cheap, but not so depressed as other staples. 
The foreign grain received into England is not assessed to 
any standard whence an Imperial average may be obtained, 
but the fine white wheat of California and Australia is 
to be had for 37s., and Indian white wheat for 34s. per qr. 
Red wheat, except American, which is scarce, ranges from 
30s. to 345. only. Maize is down to 24s. for American, 
and 26s. for Russian sorts, while rye, beans, and peas are 
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Lord Tollemache says: ‘“‘I take as my basis the 
wheat, barley, and oats in the year 1883 (which 
arter), and I take the full rent of the farm, less the 
return made by me to the end of the year 1884, for every fall or rise 
of not less than 2s. 6d. per quarter. In the average price of these 
three crops there should be a corresponding fall or rise of 5 per 
cent. upon the rent of the farm.” As a matter of fact, Lord 
Tollemache’s figures, applied to present prices and rents, would 
give the farmer 5 per cent. abatement on his rent. We think, too, 
that the proposal has equity for its base, only the method which his 
lordship suggests for the actual ascertaining of the rent would be, 
we fancy, a puzzle to some of his most worthy tenants. | It rather 
suggests a dream of the Proportional Representation Society than a 
proposal to submit to the downright British farmer. 

Tite Essex SHow at Waltham Abbey proved a great success. 
«© A holiday is its own justification ” is the comment of an agricul- 
tural journal ; but this meeting was something more than a holiday. 
It showed us what can be done in horse-breeding for agricultural 
purposes, supplying not only a stimulus to thatbranch of farmers 
occupation, but also showing, in some way at least, How success may 
be obtained. The judging of the cattle classes gave rise, we hear, 
to some protests and dissatisfaction ; but some excellent animals 
were shown, the shorthorns being especially good. The Channel 
Islands’ cattle were a very keen competition, and the Terefords 
came out grandly for an East of England meeting. There was a 
small show of sheep, but the quality was high. <A working 
dairy attracted some attention, and the implements were a numerous 


and interesting show. 

Tig WILTSHIRE SHOW has just been hell at Trowbridge, but 
there was not much to be said in favour of the attempt, when 120 
horses, 22 sheep, 88 cattle, and 21 pigs, gave a very poor view of 
the county’s agricultural resources. — There is great room for 
‘ working up” the Wiltshire farmers into exhibitors. The pairs of 
cart-horses were really fine, and nobody doubts that the big county 
of Wilts contains plenty of ‘‘stuff,” if only somebody is clever 
enough to succeed in bringing it forward. Mr. Moore sent some 
really magnificent sheep, and the Jersey cattle merit commendation, 


THe Bricuron Siow has been a good deal spoilt by the rain 
and the bad state of the show-yard. ‘There were, however, grand 
displays of Channel Islands cattle, and of hunters and hacks. Lhere 
was a working dairy for the instruction of the local agriculturist, and 
there was an interesting butter and cheese competition. The total 
entries of live stock equalled 1,075, being 284 increase from last 
year. Lord Hampden presided at the annual meeting, which tcok 
place on Tuesday in the show-yard. 

Tue Horse SHowat Islington has been attended with a moderate 
amount of success, and there was a very fair number of entries. 
There was a close contest for first prize among the heavy-weight 
hunters, though the general standard of excellence was not high. 
The light-weight hunters were a very fair show, Some good hacks 
were also to be seen, and horse lovers in general were well repaid 
for the trouble of a visit to the North of London. The leaping 
attracted more than the usual amount of attention, and partisanship 
among the spectators was very prominent throughout the Show, 


THe AGRICULTURAL RETURNS are sent out on the 4th 
of June, and those which have just reached farmers with 
instructions for filling up have caused much irritation. The 
Government demand now to know not only how many cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and horses a farmer keeps, but also how many turkeys, geese, 
ducks, fowls, and pigeons. He is further required to say how many 
he kills, as well as keeps, and also to notify any births of stock upon 
the farm. No wonder that the agriculturist feels annoyed over all 
this gratuitous questioning. If there were any prospect of these 
returns impressing on the Government how great are the agricultural 
interests of the country, and how much they need protection from 
foreign competition, were there in fact any possible advantage to be 
gained by the farmer through filling up these returns, the number 
and the intricacy of the inquiries would admit of excuse. As it is, 
the Government will do well to remember that in this matter they 
can only get reliable returns by making the papers simple. Against 
a farmer who fills the return in at random there is no remedy, and 
even absolute neglect to make any return would be a difficult matter 
for the Government to prosecute on. Much tact and a spirit of 
conciliation is necessary, as valuable returns will cease to be valuable 
by reason of doubt attaching to their accuracy and completeness. 
And we would urge upon farmers to help the Government. The 
figures when printed are at the disposal of agricultural members of 
Varliament, of the Central Chamber, and of the Royal Society. 
Lastly, they enable the Press to tell the whole country the true 
extent: of agricultural interests. If further taxation comes it will be 
on the land, not on live stock, or farm produce. Filling in the 
returns, therefore, may do the farmer’s interests some good, and ca 
do them no harm. . 


more rent. 
average price of 
is 315. 6d. per qu 


THE MAHDI’S BANNER 


Our illustration is from a sketch by Mr. Frederic John Davis, 
Second Officer of the hospital ship Ganges, of the banner taken by 
a company of the 49th Kegiment, under the command of Captain 
Lynch, on Sunday, March 22nd, at M‘Neill’s zeriba. ‘Vhe stath was 
broken to pieces when it was found, and the banner had eight 


ce 


2 


all offered at very low rates. 

SussEX AGRICULTURE.—Writing of the County Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of Agriculture, Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, M.P., says the work being done is ‘‘ exactly 
the work which at the present time seems most needed for 
British agriculture. The work is set on foot by voluntary co- 
operation in experiments for bringing what is known as 
science to the test of local experience and practice. Certain 
explanations of certain facts may be considered as scientifically 
established. What is now wanted is to show that these 
principles can be established on a firm economical basis, 
and further, it is desirable to discover to what extent these 
principles have to be modified in their application to 
different soils and climates.” The Bath and West of 
England agriculturists paid a special visit to the Sussex 
stations on Thursday last. The subscriptions towards the 
expense of these stations have not been meagre, but they 
need supplementing to the extent of about 200/. 

Lorp ToLLEMACHE has suggested a new procedure, or what 
rather amounts to a return on the lines of old procedure, in the 
matter of agricultural rent. Instead of a farmer coming upon rent- 
day with a long face and pleading for abatement, his lordship 
suggests the introduction of a sliding scale, by means of which the 
tenant will know whether he may claim, not plead for, a return 
and whether, on the other hand, he will have to pay not less, but 


ot TF 


CoM PIED Kl[PA me. 


It has been sent to 
On one side all the 


bullets through it, and is blood-stained. 
England for Her Majesty’s acceptance. 
divisional lines and the circle are white, the outside rim being in 
crimson, with a dark-blue edging, the main ground of the flag 


being blue, with red letters. On the other side the main ground is 
also of blue, but the letters are in white and the divisional lines and 
circle in red. 


JUNE 13, 1883 


NOW IS THE CONSTANT SYLLABLE TICKING FROM THE 


THE GRAPHIC 
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NOW!!! 


CLOCK OF TIME, 


NOW IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE; 
BUT TO-MORROW YOU MAY HAVE THE RAGING TORRENT TO CONTEND WITH. 


WH 


river. 


AT EVERYBODY SHOULD R7 
eeintdine rae sapon spaen to have at hands 
2 remedy su ; 
Ee ea y such as ENO’S FRUIT SAL 
change the course of the trickling m 
I It will defy all your puny 
impress this important information upon a 
Captains, or Europeans generally, 
hot or foreign climate. 
disturb the pongition of 
companion, for under any circumstances its use is beneficial, and never 
a do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, 
eegueatly without any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, 
isinclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, 
pain in the forehead, dull aching of back and limbs, coldness of the 
surface, and often shivering, &c., then your whole body is out of 
order, the spirit of _danger has been kindled, but you do not know 
where it may end; it isa real necessity to have a simple remedy at 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO .PREVENT DISEASE. 


porsney OF LIFE. 
"THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


ome 
. . T, 
For this is the time. 


ountain stream, 
efforts. I feel I 
who are visiting 


health, let ENO’S FRUI 


AD.— How important it is 
simple, effective, and 


With very little trouble you can 


Il Householders, or Ship 


Whenever a change is contemplated, likely to 


auspicious enterpris 
“T have used my 
say it saved my life 


H° 


to check disease 


but not the rolling 
cannot sufficiently 
or residing in any 


You are at liberty 


CS 
Tees Be YOU | Corr SALT an 


infringe upon legal 


CA 


hand that will answer the very best end, with a po 
and in no case any harm. The pilotcan so steer an 
he cannot quell the raging storm. 
see; perhaps I shall be better to-morrow 
been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous resul 
What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many 


.—J. C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, S.E. 
T WEATHER.—How to invigorate the Nervous System by Natural M 


Prostration.— ‘‘ Having 
to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, the effe 
invigorating my entire nervous system, an 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—A new invention is brought befo 
success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately intro 


who, in copying the original clos 


fail to secure reputation and profit."—ADAMS. 


UTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


NOW IS ON THE BANNER OF THE PRUDENT. 


NOW YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLING STREAM ; 


sitive assurance of doing good in every case, 
ddirect as to bring the ship into safety, but 
The common idea when not feeling well is; ‘(1 will wait and 
” whereas had asupply of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
ts might have been avoided. 


es, as untimely death ? 


FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have every reason to 


eans.—Mental 


suffered much from headache and mental prostration, I was induced 
cts of which have been most satisfactory, resulting in 
d removing the frequent headache to which I was subject. 
cof this testimonial, as I consider ENO’S 
id — TRUTH, Sigdon Road, Dalston, E.” 
re the public, and commands 
duced by the unscrupulous, 
and yet not so exactly as to 
origina! channel, could not 


to make any use you think prope 
indispensable adjunct to the househo 


ely enough to deceive the public, 
ty that, employed in an 


eis marked ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
Sold by all chemists. 


PROTECTION IN EVERY COUNTRY. 


rights, exercise an ingenui 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENo's FRuIT GALT WORKS HAtTCHAM. LoOnpon, S.E. BY J c FNos PATENT. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS'’S! 
POPULAR NOVELS. 
Two Shillings each. 
By BESANT and RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy | Monks of Thelema” 
With Harp and Crown “Twas in Trafalgar Bay. 
This Son of Vulcan By Celia’s Arbour : 
My Little Girl Seamy Side 
The Golden Butterfly Ten Years’ Tenant 
Case of Mr. Lucraft Chaplain of the Fieet 
By WALTER BESANT. 
outs and Conditions phe Captains’ Room. 
of Men Allin a Garden Fair. 
By BRET HARTE Ea 


A , 3 HART 
An Heiress of Red Dog | Californian Stories 
Tuck of Roaring Camp Gabriel Conroy. Flip 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
Shadow of the Sword 


‘The New Abela 
A Child of Nature hence 
God and the Man} 


The Martyrdom of Made- 
Annan Water. 


line 
Love Me for Ever 
: By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Antonina, Basil ‘The New Magdalen 
Hide and Seek The Frozen Deep 
Vhe Dead Secret The Law and the Lady 
My Miscellanies The Two Destinies 
‘The Woman in White The Haunted Hotel 
lhe Moonstone The Fallen Leaves 
Man and Wife ezebel’s Daughter 
The Black Robe 


Poor Miss Finch 

Miss or Mrs.? Heart and Science. 

Queen of Hearts 
.By CHARLES GIBBON. 

In Pastures Green 

The Flower of the Forest 

A Heart's Problem 

\ ‘The Braes of Yarrow 

OF High Degree 

Golden Shaitt 

Queen of the Meadow 

AWTHORNE, 


Just 


Robin Gray 
For Lack of Gold 
What will the World Say ?! 
In Honour Bound 
The Dead Heart 
Tn Love and War 
Lor the King 

By JULIAN H 
Garth. Ellice Quentin 
Sebastian Strome Fortune's Fool 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. ||| Beatrix Randolph 

By E. LYNN LINTON 


I} 


Patricia Kemball | With a Silken Thread 


The Atonement of Leam| Rebel of the Family 
,. Dundas ‘My Love!” 
The World Well Lost Ione 


Under Which Lord ? 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 

Dear Lady Disdain Linley Rochford 

Waterdale Neighbours Miss Misanthrope 

My Enemy's Daughter Donna Quixote 

A Fair Saxon i The Comet of a Season 

Mid of Athens I 
_., ,By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Life's Atonement By the Gate of the Sea 

A Model Father Val Strange 


Joseph's Coat Hearts 
Coals of Fire 
< By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage Two Little Wooden 
Strathmore Shoes 
Chandos . Ina Winter City 
Under Two Flags Ariadne 
Idalia | ; Friendship 
Cecil Castlemaine Moths 
‘Tricotrin ee 
Pack A Village Commune 


Folle Farine Bimbi 


A Dog of Flanders In Maremma 
Pascarel Wanda 
Signa Frescoes 

By JAMES PAYN. 


A Confidential Agent 
Some Private Views 
From Exile 

A Grape from a Thorn 
For Cash Only 


Lost Sir Massingberd 
Jess Black than We're 

Painted 
By Proxy 
Under One Roof 
High Spirits Kit 
Carlyon's Year The Canon's Ward 

: By CHARLES READE, 

Never Too L; Course of True Love 
Hard Cash Autobiography — of 
Peg Woffington Thi 


’ Thief 
Christie Johnstone 


ate to Mend | 
a 


A Terrible Temptation 


Griffith Gaunt Wandering Heir 
Put. Yourself in His | A Simpleton 
Place A Woman-Hater 


Singleheart and Double- 


ace 
Good Stories of Men and 
other Animals. 

The Jilt. 
*; _Readiana 

_ By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Way We Live Now The Land Leaguers 
American Senator Mr.Scarborough’s Family 
Frau Frohmann John Caldigate 


Double Marriage _. 

Love Me Little, Love Me 
Longe 

Foul Play | 

The Cloister and the | 
Hearth 


Marion Fay The Golden Lion of 
Kept in the Dark Granpere 
By MARK TWAIN. 


A_ Pleasure Trip on the 
_.Continent of Europe 
; The Stolen 


Elephant 
The above 1s.a Selection only, The Full List 


Tom Sawyer | 
A Tramp Abroad 
An Idle Excursion 


ication 


appl i 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


London: 


Ready on Tuesday next, 16th inst. 
HE EXTRA SUMMER 
NUMBER of Mrs. Henry Wood's Magazine, 
HE, ARGOSY, 
a Containing a complete story by the author of 
‘East Lynne,” and varions other contributions of 
interest and amusement. 
Price Sixpence. 


HE UNHOLY WISH, 
‘ A’complete illustrated story by the author of : 
‘East_ Lynne,” will appear in the SUMMER | 
NUMBER of THE ARGOSY. Ready on Tuesday, 
16th, inst. 
Price Sixpence. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New 
2 Burlington Sireet, Wwe 
ROFESSOR BROWNE sand 


ELLIOTT'S TONIC LOVION, an unequalled 
Restorer of the Hair, arresting the fall, and imparting 
a healthy and natural growth to the roots. It will 
produce the hair on bald patches, whiskers, mous- 
taches, and evebrows. Price 3s. 6d.. 58. 6d., ros. 6d., | 
and ais., free Dy past, 

47 and 120, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


White! 


r Three Hundred Novels will be sent free upon | 


; London Hospital for Diseases of the 


PATTERNS POST_FREE ON APPLICATION 
GERTON BURNETT’S PURE 
_ WOOL BLACK SERGES 
as supplied for 
cOURT MOURNING AND 
GENERAL WEAR. 


_ The Jet Black Dye, of special 
intensity, which is employed in the 
manufacture of these superior 
goods, imparts a beauty of appear 
ance, and secures a permanency of 
colour, which command universal 
satisfaction; while the quality of 
the material, both as to texture and 
finish. is of equal excellence, Also 
a heavy make tor Gentlemen's and 
=~ Boys’ wear. 

ERTON BURNETT, Woollen Ware- 
No Agents. 


WL 


Address: EG 
house, Wellington, Somerset. 


PIGGOTT BROS.’ 
(GARDEN "TENTS. 


A STRONG CHARACTER STUDY. 
n 3 vols., at all libraries, price 31s. 6d. 

HO AS THEN THE GEN- 
TLEMAN? By Compton_REaApDe. 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C 
A STUDY OF A WOMAN. 

In 3 vols., at all libraries, price 31s. 6d. 
ORINNA. By “Rita,” Author of 
‘Dame Durden,” “* My Lord Conceit,” &c. 
London: J. and R, MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C, 
A NOVEL FOR THE SEASON. : 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 
GWEET CHRISTABEL. ByA.M. 
Hopkinson, Author of ‘ Pardoned,” &c. 
London: J.and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
A STRIKING CHARACTER STUDY. 
In vol., at all libraries, ros. 6d. ex. cloth. 
HE WAYS OF WOMEN: A 
Study of their Virtuesand Vices, their Charms 
and Caprices. By SypNEY YORKE. 

London: J.andR. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
HOW MISOGYNISTS ARE CAPTIVATED. 
In 1 vol., at all libraries, price ros. 6d. ex. cloth. 

ISOGYNY and the MAIDEN. 
By PautCusuine, Author of " Beaulieu,” &e. 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
AMUSING STORIES and PICTURES. 
Price ts., post free ts, 3d., lithographed. 
ABLES and FANCIES (No. 2). 
Illustrated by Chasemore and others. 

London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, EC 
CHEAP EDITION or E. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 
rice 2s. bds. ;_28. 6d. el. ; 38. 6d. half mor. 

TRUE MARRIAGE. By E. 
SpenpeR, Author of “Restored,” &e. 
London: J.and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane. E.C. 
MRS. LOVETT CAMERON'S NOVELS, 
Cheap Fdition, 2s. bds., 2s. 6dcl., 3s. 6d half moroces 
ERANEVILL; or, Poor Wisdom’s 
Chance. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron, Author 
of ** Deceivers Ever,” Worth Winning, &e. | 
London: J, and RL. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, F.C 


———SSSSSSSSSSSS==?"' 
PAPER. 


OZONE 
STHMA, 
HRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
RONCHITIC ASTHMA, 


AY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 
Dr. THOROWGOOD, Physician to the City of 


Chest, in his 
“Notes on Asthma,” page 62, says:—'' The Ozone 
Paper prepared by Mr. Huggins contains nitrate of 
potash. chlorate of potash, and iodide of potassium, 
and of its efficacy I have had abundant evidence.” 

2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. per box, of all Chemists; or from 
the Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P0:0,. te 
any part of London. 


R HUGGINS, Chemist, 
° 199, STRAND, LONDON. 
MATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— 
J. ROBINSON and SONS, r72, Regent Strect, 

f London, W 
direet the at 
tion ofthe 
totheircon 
outfits of Phote- 
graphic Appa- 


ratus. : 
we The Beginner's 
f Set, comprising 

riableCamera 
with double 


i PTR dacs slide, 
ee Rapid]. or 
tahleS A 


ry 
Plates and ail 
Chemicals com- 
plete in polished 
wen case, for plates 


#2 28. 


mat by shd 


larger plates, 64 by 49, £5.55. ea 

Superior Sets, comprising rapid Rectilinear Lens, 
with Instantaneous Shutter, suitable for ta 
instantaneous pictures of yachts sailing, &c. Superior 
Camera, with 3 double dark slides, dry plates, best 
stand, and all chemicals for plates, the following 
sizes complete in travelling case. For pictures, atby 33, 
£8 $s. for 6b by 4% 412 128.; for 8b by 64. 417; for 
10 by 8, £25; for rz by_r0, £30. 

If required for hot climates would cost from. £1 to} 


£2 extra, for brass binding, according to size. 
. ROBINSON and SONS, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Apparatus, 
172, Regent Street, London, V 
Catalogues on applica Hon 
Lessons and all information free. 


THE PATENT VENTILATED 


TENT. 
White, £6; Striped, £7. 
GARDEN TENTS, from 17s. 6d. 


Every variety to be seen erected at our Show Rooms: 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREF. 
IGGOTT BROS., 


38, and <7, BISHOPSGAT 
59: 5) SOWETHOUT, LOND! 


E STREET 
ON. 


“CHING WO.” 


€ s CBiNG wo.” 
te CHING Wo.” 
ae CHING-wo.” 
Per 1s. 8d. pound. 


Teas and Coffees Retailed at ‘Wholesale Prices by the 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
58, Western Road, Brighton. 


ae CHING-wo.” 
“© CHING-WO.”—Compare this Tea 


with that sold at 2s., or even as. 6d., by any 
Dealers or Co-operative Stores in or out of London. 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
58, Western Road, Brighton. 


ee CHING-wo.” 
« HTING WO.” Chests, half chests, 


and boxes carriage paid to any part of the 
United Kingdom. 


CHING-wo.” 
“MHING WO.’—6lb, packet c2r- 


riage paid to any part of the kingdom for 
12 lb. Box for ats. 


te (HING- wo." 


es CHING wo.” 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, | 
58, Western Road, Brighton. 


§ CCHING-wo. 2 
es CHING-wo.” 
e CHING-wo.” 


ros, 6d. 


Postal Orders to be sent to i vekconmeas 
<CING LANE TEA & COFFE 
SUNEE 58, Western Road, Brighton. 
N.B.—Absolute Cash Terms. 
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| BABYBABYBAP> 


2 ama 


F! 


count is allowed to foreign corre: 


i BABYBABYBABYBABYBABYBABY BABY BABYBABY BABY BABY BABY 


BABYBABYBABYBABYBABY BABY BABY BABYBABY BABY BABYBABY 


— BABYBABYBABYBABYBABYBABY BABY BABYBABY BABY BABYBABY 


\YBABYBABY 
BABYBABY 
“‘BABYBABY 


BABYBABYBABYBAY 


BABY 

BAB <ABY 
BABY ~ABY 
BABY. “ABY BABY 
BABYE “BY BABYBABY 
BABYB. “SY BABYBABYBABY 
' BABYBA s “7 BABYBABYBABYBABY 
BABYBA, or 3ABYBABYBABYBABYBABY 
i BABYBAE\ Pigs Pl gh “GABY BABY BABY BABYBABYBABY 
: BABYBAB. TapeY ABY BABYBABY BABY BABYBABYBABY 
BABYBABY\ © ABYBABY BABYBABYB4 BYBABYBABYBABY 
: BABYBABYi GY BABYBABY BABY BABYBA BYBABYBABYBABY 
| BABYBABYB OY BABY BABYBABY BABY BABY BABY BABYBABYBABY 
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“ Most extracrdinary value for money.”—Vide Lady's Pictorial, 


3s. in every pound saved by nur hasing at trade prices. 
ELDING’S HALL-MARKED [EWELLERY AND \{\/ATCHES. 
marked at Goldsmiths, Hall. 
c 


made, being tested and 
CATALOGUE should “be seen 
Sent gratis and post free 


The finest quality 

Fretpine’s New ILLUSTRATED 
by every one before purchasing. 
anywhere. 


ding Ringsand Keepers sold by weight. 
An immense saving effected 
The jos, Pair. 
cai Ha 
ihe ti: 
TISIAE INW 


| | 


zac. Hall-n ed, 155. 18c Hall-marked, 158. 
Guaranteed exact to sizes shown, For 
a finger send an oldring orcuta hole instithcard 
nN DEPARTMENT —Orders from abroad should be accompanied by Banker's Draft. A liberal dis? 
POREEN ondents ordering in large quantities —FIELDING BROS.,Manufacturers 
Pondon, ‘Workshops, 43 and 44, Lombard St., London, and at Clerkenwells 


Ilorsesnor & Crop va 
BaNGLe. ‘XN 
In Silver, 6s. ! 


Show Rooms, 42E, Lombard St., 


“They come asa boon anda blessing tomen, , - 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen,”"—Oban Times. 


FLYING GCOTCHMAN® 


PES 


Samr.e Box, WITH 
ALL KINDS, 
By Lost, 1s, 1d. 


TRY sid cb 


MQ BMACHIVEN & CAMERON 


ATHE FLYING SCOTCHMAN 
2 EDINBURGH 


SoLp BY ALL STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE 
WorLp 


rea treasure.” —Standard, 


1995 Newspapers recommend M. and C.'s Pens, 
PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS, 
MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street Edinburgh. Est. 1770. 


Penmakers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND 


The Only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 
CONSUMPTION anp DISEASES or tHE CHEST, TITROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, anp WASTING DISEASES or CHILDREN, 

SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., SIR G.DUNCAN GIBB, Bart.,M.D., 


Physician to the Queen in Ireland, | Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 
“T consider Dr. De Joncu's Light-Brown Cod “ The value of Dr. ne Jonex's Light-Brown Cod 


Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not ely to create | L ila apeutic agent in a number ot 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great va ue.” diseases. chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
admitted by the world of medicine. 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 


Phys. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 

“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dr. DE Jonas Oil possesses greater 
therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil 
with which I am acquainted.” 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Phys. Hosp, for Diseases of the Throat. 


DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 


Author of ** The Spas of Germany.” 

“Dr. pe Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
plien conseatient on the administration of the Pale 

ils. 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psycholog. Med., King’s College 
“Dr. pe Jonet's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has “T Rave found Dr. pk Jonau’s Oi! very userul in 
the rare excellence of being well borneand milated | cases of Chronic Cough, and especially in Laryngeal 
by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” | Disease complicated with Consumption. 


Sold ontv in Capsuled Imperrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by all Chemists and Druga.sts. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES— 
ANSAR, HARFORD and CO., 210, HIGH HOLEORN, LONDON. 


CAUTION— Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior hinds, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


e T OStls New and most Successful 

a E WITH THE MERRY 
MAY, LOVE.” Sung by Mr, Maas, Mr. J. Robert- 
son, Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Orlando Hardy, Mr, 
Dyved Lewis, Miss Carlotta Elliott, Miss Florence 
St. John, and other popular vocalists, and is always 
encored. Published in E flat, F, and A flat. 


Price 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond. Street, ‘and 


15, Poultry, E. 


MINE TO-DAY. By Isidore de 


Lara. 
In E flat, F, and A flat, 
INE TO-DAY. 
by Mr. Tides tele successful song yet written 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Sireet, W., and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


N SILENCE. 
P. Mario Costa. 
N SILENCE. 


Sung with great success by Miss Carlotta Elliot 
and Miss Kamlin, 


Y [HE MIKADO ; or, the Town of 
TIPU. 
Words by W,S. GitbertT. Music by ARTHUR 
7 SULLIVAN. 
Now being performed at the Savoy Theatre with 


enormous success, 
VOCAL SCORE (arranged by George 


Lowell Tracy). 9... + .- 5s. od, net. 
Ditto ditto, handsomely bound. . |. 7s. 6d, net. 
PIANOFORTE BOLO (arranged by 7 

eorge Lowe. y . . 1 . od, net. 
LIBRETTO. 5. od. net. 


DANCE MUSIC. 

UADRILLE,LANCERS _ . P. Bucatosst 4 0 
WALTZ,POLKA _._ _,. _. P. Bucatossr 4 0 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St., and Poultry. 


HAPPELL and CO.’s ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS for Church, School, 

or Drawing Room, from Six to 130 Guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £1 5s. per quarter. 
so, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET 


ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bassand 
Sub and Super Octave Coupler. Elegant Carved 
Walnut Case, 18 Guineas. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St., and Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 


CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas 


CLOUGH AND WARREN'S 
PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. 


ORGANS, 
With two manuals and pedals, from 10 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 

4 ORGANS haye been pronounced by the most 

eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
Mv AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out_of tune bythe 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design, and of great durability. 
From 18 to 225 guineas. 
__ Second-hand from 12 guineas, 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St. and Poultry. 


CHALE HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

New, and_ Enlarged Edition, 
CHARLES HALLE'S New Pranororte Tutor. 
, The best. and most useful ‘Tutor ever published. 
CHARLES HALLE’S MUSICAL LIBRARY 

Entirely remodelled and enlarged. 

Catalo; ues post free on application. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London & Manchester 


DOMINION ORGANS. 


Catalogues and full particulars of these cele- 
brated Instruments post free. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2724, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, London; 122 and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


*’ALMAINE’S PIANOS. 

From £1o. 
AMERICAN ORGANS from 43. All full 
Compass, warranted for Ten Years, carriage free and 
all risk taken. Easiest terms arranged, Old pianos 
repeire’ or taken in exchange. Liberal prices 
allowed. Any instrument exchanged within three 
peas: and the price paid allowed for it if one of a 
igher class be taken, Established 100 years.—9r, 

Finsbury Pavement, City, E.C. 


FePMUND ROGERS’ 
SON 


NEW 
GS. 
“TO ARMS” (in F, G, and B flat) .. 4s. 
“A WHISPERED‘ YES’” (in D,F.andG 4s. 
“ALL IN ALL (inE flat, F,and A) . + 4Se 
WEEKES and CO., 14, Hanover Street, W. 


20 OOO LIBRARY COPIES.— 
? MUSIC, 1s. per copy, All the new 
Popular and Standard Works, having passed through 
our Library, offered for Sale during this month on 
(June), Come and_ select, or send shillings wit 
order by post—MOUTRIE and SON, 55, Baker 
Street, London, W. = 


FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS- 
MAKERS and_MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance) 
FREE OF ANY EXTRA CHARGE, with 
Dresses, Mantles. Millinery, and a full assortment ot 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suit- 
able description. Also materials by the Yard, and 
supplied at the same REASONABLE 
PRICES as if Purchased at the Warehouse in 
“REGENT STREET? 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving 'o large or small families. 


Funerals Conducted eT own or Country at Stated 
= arges. 
ETER ROBINSON’S 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
36 to 262, Regent Street London. 


HE BEST CRAPES 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 

Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in 
this desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON., 

Good qualities from 5s. 6d. to 12s. 9d. per yard. 
Others. not finished by this process, from 1s. 6d. 


to 4s. 6d. ees 
: PARCELS POST FREE. 
Made Up Articles : 
or Materials by the Yard 
Forwarded Promptly. 


ETER ROBINSON, 


Couns AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


——————————————— 
HARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIE LY. Patron—The Queen. 

The object of his Society is the improvement of the 
condition of the poor—G) by bringing about co- 
operation between the Charities and the Poor Law, 
and amongst the Charities ; (2) by securing due in- 
vestigation and fitting action in all cases ; and (3) by 


repressing mendicity. ! 
Committees (38) have been established throughout 


mn. 

SONTRIBUTIONS towards the expenses of the 
Coed can be paid at the Central Office, 15, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi; or to Messrs. Coutts and Co,, 

Strand, W.C. Contributions for the poorer District 
®ommittees can be paid to the District Committee 


id F Cc Ls 
Aid Fund of the So SRLES S, LOCH, Secretary, 


ADESHDA. New Grand Opera, | 


in four acts, by A, GorinG THOMAS. ords 
by Junttan Sturers, Performed with the greatest 
possible success by the Carl Rosa Opera Com any. 
“The opera was received with enthusiasm.'—7 mes. 
‘Is full of melody from beginning to end,”—Morning 
Post. The complete opera now ready, price 6s. Also 
Madame Valleria’s Song, ‘* As When the Snowdrift, 
and Mr. Leslie Crotty’s Song, ‘ Our Sires were Stout 


and Brave.” Price 2s. each, 
ADESHDA. For Pianoforte. 


NOTICE.—The complete opera is published 
this day, price 3s. net: also Fantasia, by uhe; 
Russian Dance from the Ballet Music, by the 
Chevalier Léon Bach; and Nadeshda Valse, by 
Lamothe, price 2s. each net. 

BOOSEY and CO., 29s, Regent Street. 


MEREILLE. By Gounod. This 

Celebrated Opera ‘will be performed. this 
season by Madame Adelina Patti, also by Mdlle. 
Van Zandt. It is published with Italian an English 
words, price 3s. 6d, net. Also for Pianoforte Solo, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 


SANS ADIEU. 
SANS ADIEU.. Edward Lloyd’s 


New Sonf ny BLUMENTHAL. 2s. net. 
BOOSEY and CO.., 295, Regent Street. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 
HE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 
By Henry CRESSWELL. 3 vols. 
MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. FRANCES 
PoyNnTER _ 2 vols. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A ‘COUNTRY 
DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. SPENDER. _3 vols. 
LAZARUS IN LONDON. By F. W. Ropinson. 


3 vols. de he 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. By Epona Lyatt, 
Author of “ We Two,” &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
ENTANGLED. By Miss Farrrax ByRRNE. 3 vols. 
[Next week, 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough St. 


SECOND EDITION. 
NEW NOVELETTE BY “OUIDA.”. . 
Now Ready, at all Bookstalls, price ts. (postage 2d.) 
RAINY JUNE, by “Ouida,” author 
of "Under Two Flags,” “Moths,” “Wanda,” &c. 
London: J. and R. MAS WELL, Shoe Lane, Fleet 
Street, E.C. ~ 


This Day is published (Second Edition, cloth, rs. 6d.) 
AWN TENNIS. As a Game ‘of 
Skill. With latest Revised Laws as paved by 
the Best Clubs. By Lieut. S. C, F. Perue, B.S.C. 
“This is the best book we have seen on Lawn 
Tennis." —Graphic. ce ? 
“Tt is a capital little book.’”—Court Circular. 
“'This s the most excellent little treatise we have 
met with on this most delightful and healthy social 


astime.’,—Liverpool Post. 
VILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. Edinburgn 
and London. 


BATILE of the STANDARD. 


A Lecenp oF Love AND War. . 
“ Picturesque aud interesting.”"—Saturday Review, 
"A fine record of gallant deeds,”—Standard. 
“NX stirring story admirably told.”—Morning Post, 
RYDAL andCoO.. Paternoster Row (4th Editicn, ts.) 


GTAMMERERS and STUT- 
TERERS should read a little book written by 

Mr, B. BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF afte: 

suffering for more,than thirty, years.—Green 


Bank 
House, Hall Green, near{Birmingham. Free for 13 
stamps. 


ORKS BY MR. PULLAN 


HE ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGNS OF 
ILLIAM BURGES, A.RA, 


EDITED BY ‘ 
R. P. Putian, F.R.I.B.A. 


Small Folio, 76 Plates, Price £1 


GTUDIES in ARCHITECTURAL 


STYLE. 
By Ricwarp PoppLewELL Putian, F.R.IB.A. 
Consisting of Designs for Public Buildings 
in Various Styles. | 
Small folio, 96 Plates, Price £1. 


FASTERN CITIES and ITALIAN 
WITH NOTES ON THEIR ARCHITECTURE. 
Crown 8vo, Price 4s. 


LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE, 
Crown 8vo, 5 Plates, Price as. 6d. 


REMARKS ON CHURCH 
DECORATION. 
Crown 8vo, 2 Plates, Price rs. 6d. 


Copies of these Books will be forwarded, carriage 
paid, upon receipt of remittance to 


R P. PULLAN, : 
* 13, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND. 


H4Y FEVER.—The most effective 
Remedy _for this distressing affection is 
EPPS'’S ANTHOXANTHUM, administered as 
spray. The relief to the excoriated membrane is 
almost instantaneous. In bottles 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
{by post 36 or 57 stamps), labelled '* James_Epps and 
0., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle Street.” 


FP LORILINE {FOR THETEETH 
_ AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
“Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce 
a pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
from all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising 
{rom decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. " The Fra- 
grant Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and 
sweet herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest 
toilet discovery of the age. Sold ey trywhere at 2s. 6d 


\ K JANTED a SITUATION as 
GARDENER ‘where an under one is kept pre- 
ferred. Hasa thorough knowledge of all its branches, 
sixteen years’ experience, five years with present 
employer _ Married. Address— 
Hartford Road, Bexley, Kent. 


GAMORT TaN FREE HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, Lower 


Seymour Street, Portman Square, W—Dorset House 
Branch—1, Dorset Street, Manchester Square. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE DURE OF CONNAUGHT. 


President—THE RIGHT HON. tHe LORD LEIGH 


Tn order to sustain the Hospital and its Branch in 
their present efficient working order, the Committee 
feel it necessary to endeavour to raise at least £2,000, 
£400 of which is required to pay off loans unavoid- 
ably incurred last year. And they ‘very earnestly 
and confident! appeal for heip to the friends of the 
Hospital, and all who sym athise with them in 
their efforts to relieve the sufferings, and save many 
poor women and children from premature death, 

_ The Institution is a Free ospital for the Recep- 
tion and Treatment of Diseases Peculiar to Women, 
no Letter of Recommendation required, Poverty and 
Sickness the only Passport. 

Since its foundation no less than 239.333 women 
and children have been treated in the Out-Depart- 
ment, and 7,308 women and _765 children have been 
admitted as In-Patients. Large numbers of the 
women were suflering from OVARIAN TUMOUR 
and DROPSY—which, before special attention was 
directed to itin the Samaritan Hospital in 1858, was 
a disease almost always fatal. 

Up to the end of 1883, no fewer than 967 cases 
were operated upon, with 802 recoveries and 165 
deaths, a mortality of 17°06 per cent. 

£5,000 per annum is required to maintain the 
Hospital and its Branch, of which sum the Annual 
Subscriptions amount to little more than £1,400, and 
the remainder has to be raised by donations, an 
other uncertain sources of income. The Committee 
are most desirous of increasing the Annual Subscrip- 
tions, in order to'relieve them, of the anxiety of 
arising so large an amount otherwise. 

GEORGE SCUDAMORE. 
Secretary.. 


. SIMMONDS. 3, | 


THE GRAPHIC 


“Witt CAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” 
MORLEY and CO.’S NEW 
EAMS. rele BEHREND. 
Ht OF THE LAND. By Pixsutt 
; TSFORD : 
Mery sont HAMMER, By BONHEUR. 
TO HEART. By A. H. BEHREND. 
By A. H. BEHREND. 


. By 
. By Crro PINSUTI. 4 
Keys fecall-voices, 24 stamps each. Lists free. 


W. MORLEY and CO., 269, Regent Street, Ww. 


ILLA BELLE-VUE, BADEN- 


ADEN. 
HIGH CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. F 
On July_15 the Direction of the _ Institute 2 
Countess Tiésenhausen will be transferred to the 


present partner, ~ 
BULOW-CAMIN. 


see VON BULOW, and 
ly to Miss ,an 
For prospectus APE MARX and WILD, Baden- 


Baden. 


AVRE.—STE. ADRESSE. 
E_ FAMILY 
VERY FOMESRENTBE SEAN 


Terms from Thirty-four Shillings ber Weeks > 

i ituat jose to it 
Write tothe RAYMOND POGNON, Villa des 
Falaises, Le Havre. 


English spoken. Excellent references in England. 


M. W. TURNER'S VIGNETTE 

e DRAWINGS, chromo-lithographed from the 
originals in the National Gallery, by express, Ber- 
mission. The second, series of eight, in (parton, 


i +, Jus blished.—GE i I 
Raa 6" Ur stoxtord. Street, and 195, Piccadilly 


ey 64, 
Prince’s Hall), London. 


80.000 PARROTS IMPORTED 
’ ANNUALLY.—A beautiful African 
grey, with crimson tail, sent to any address, package 
Fielded, for 15s. If not satisfactory on receipt money 
returned, A host of other stock. “Beautiful Singing 
Canaries, small foreign birds, Pet Monkeys, Tortoises, 
Peacocks’ Feathers, 5,000 Parrot Cages, an fresh 
arrivals daily. The Gre; Parrot—the. Thirty Guinea 


Bird—that took the two first prizes at the Surrey Show 
in 1878 and 1881, was purchased from mea youn bird. 


WILLIAM CROSS, Largest Importer in the World, 
Liverpool, 


FF! ESE GREENE, 34, Gay Street, 
Bath, for Beautiful Portraiture. Sitters come 
from all parts for his China Pictures and Miniatures. 
Special care given to reproductions—guaranteed per- 
manent and correct in likeness. 


LATT’S SPECIALITIES. 
HINA TEA IN 3 QUALITIES. 
PLATT & CO., 7 St. Martin’s 
SE: 


Lane, London, W.C., will send free to any part 
of England, Ireland, or Scotland, on receipt of cash 
with order— ; 


First quality, 1 1b., 35. 3d.; 2 lbs., 6s, 3d.; 4 lbs., ras. 
and 4s. extra for every further Ib. 


Second quality, 11b., 2s. 9d.;3 Ibs., 5s. 3d. 4lbs., tos., 
and 2s. 6d. extra for every further 1b, 


Third quality, 1 lb., 2s. 3d. ; 2 Ibs., 4s. 3d. 4 Ibs., 85.. 
4 and 2s. extra Ee every further ib. 


N.B.—If 25 Ibs. are ordered we charge 1d. per Ib. 
less ; if 50 Ibs., 2d. per Ib. less. 


FVERY LADY, 


VERY GENTLE- 
MAN, 
E VERY HOUSE. 
HOLD, 
E,\VERYTRAVELLER, 
EVERY SPORTS. 
MAN, 
EVERY COTTAGE, 


EVERY HOSPITAL, 
SHOULD KEEP A BOTTLE. 
It thoroughly cleanses all articles of 


HE TOILET, 
SUCH AS 
PONGES, which 


it 
SHeHE renovates. 


BRU HES & COMBS, 


BATHS, &c., BOT- 
_TLES, and GLASSWARE ot 
all kinds, and takes stains off Marble 
and ivory. 
Ofall CHEMISTS, CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORES, and PERFU- 
MERS throughout the kingdom 
Full Directions on the Bottles. 
WHOLESALE OF 
OMNED and CO., 
33, RED LION SQUARE.W.C. 


DI’ NEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remed 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


FAv: 


DEL 


TF 


is. Gd. 


for 
ead- 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


HEALTH FOR ALL! 
HoOLLtoway's PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 


Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 
‘They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; andasa 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. - 


BENZINE COLLAS—BENZINE 


COLLAS 
CLEANS GLOVES—CLEANS DRESSES. 
CLEANS GLOVES—CLEANS DRESSES. 
CLEANS GLOVES—CLEANS DRESSES, 


BENZINE COLLAS—BENZINE 
“OLLAS 
[REMOVES TAR, OIL,—PAINT, GREASE. 

REMOVES TAR, OILOPAINT, CREASE: 
FROM FURNITURE—CLOTH, &c. 


ENZINE COLLAS—BENZINE 
COLLAS 
See the Word COLLAS on the Label. 
See the Word COLLAS on the Cap. 


BENZINE COLLAS—BENZINE 


COLLAS 
Sold everywhere. 6d., 1s., and rs. 6d, per Bottle. 


Agents: 1. SANGER and SON, 489, Oxford St., W 


I “O ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 
use SULPHOLINE LOTION every night 
fora week. Itis a peculiar agreeable fluid, having 
the faculty of always producing a clear smooth skin 
by restoring its healthy action. 
Sulpholine is sold by Chemists everywhere. Bottles 
2s. 9d. each. 


PEPPER'S UININE and IRON 


TONIC strengthens the nerves and muscular 
system, improves digestion, stimulates the circuia- 
tion, promotes appetite, animates the spirits, and 
thoroughly recruits the health. Bottles (thirty-two 
doses), 4s. 

Sold | 
Pepper's 


ORIG. 


y Chemists everywhere. Insist on having }, 


JUNE 13, 1885 


Boia REGENT STREET. 


“c 
XTRACT m ‘The Queen, the 
E ACT Som SpAPER ze 


“-PHE NOVELTIES shown by 

Messrs. JAY. Regent, Street, in Dresses, 
Mantles, and Bonnets are a striking evidence of the 
manner in which good taste and style can triumph over 
the difficulties of the trying costumes required ina 


maison de deuil.” 
Bet ea 


ae 
PECIAL INFORMATION.—The 
latest French Silk Costumes, composed of black 
silk, with some very novel garnitures. Ladies are 
specially invited to view these, productions of the 
rt iste’: O.0C 3 
French moqise SY REGENT STREET. 


PECIAL.—New Pattern Black 
Silk Costumes, trimrhed handsomely with 
fashionable'garnitures, 33 guineas each, including silk 


i ings k bodice. 
and trimm ines REGENT STREET. 


DINNER DRESSES. : 
Messrs. JAY havea new and most fashionable 
assortment for evening wear, suitable for ladies who 
are in mourning, or for those who wear black from 
choice. Bodices are also made up by experienced 
desemakiers I required in a few hours. 


S, REGENT STREET. 
(COSTUMES, of the latest designs 


and fashion, 2} guineas each, material for 
bodice included. ‘A remarkably cheap dress for this 
season of the year.” 


THE LONDON 


AY'S 


GENERAL MOURNING 


WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET. W. 


ENRY RODRIGUES’ 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS. 
42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING TABLE. 
In Polished Brass, Ormolu, Oxidized Silver, and 
hina, from ars. to £10. 


DRESSING CASES... + _-2t8. to £50 
EWEL CASES . ° 15s. to £5 
ESPATCH BOXES. . « zis. to £10 

WRITING CASES i 128. to £35 

ENVELOPE CASES... 10s. 6d. to £5 

STATIONERY CABINETS . gos. to £6 

INKSTANDS _. an . 78.6d. to 45 

CANDLESTICKS per pair as, 6d. to £5 

CIGAR CABINETS. . .- 428. to £10 

LIQUEUR CASES. . - 42s. to £10 


SCENT BOTTLES, OPERA GLASSES, & FANS 
And a large_and Choice assortment. of .English, 
Viennese, and Parisian NOVELTIES, from ss. to £5. 


z [ “RAVELLING DRESSING 
BAGS, Morocco, Wide Opening, with Hall- 
marked Silver Fittings, £355. 410 108., 415, £20, 
Ap10 38 pRAVELLING BAGS, HAND BAGS, 
and CARRIAGE BAGS, in Russia and Crocodile, 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS at 
RODRIGUES’, best make, ros. 6d. to. Aro, 
REGIMENTAL & PRESENTATION ALBUMS. 
PHOTOGRAPH SCREENS, Leather and flush, 
all sizes, to hold from 2 to 24 Portraits. 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 
Arms, Coronet, Crest, and Address Dies, En- 

graved as Gems, from_original and artistic designs. 
NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES, brilliantly illu- 
minated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour,rs. per 100 

All the New and Fashionable Note Papers. 

HERALDIC ENGRAVING and PAINTING. 

A VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly Engraved 
and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, MENUS, WEDDING 
CARDS, BOOKPLATES, and INVITATIONS. 

42z, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


FRYs FRY’S CARACAS 


COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable 
article."—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT. 

“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.”"— 

W.W. STODDART, Analyst for Bristol. 

NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


EPps's Cocoa. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
es BY a thorough knowledge of the 


_ 4 natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gra- 
dually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 


Cocoa 


| Ask 


DEATH. 


On the 31st ult (midnight), MARGARET. the wife of 
Antuony. GEorGE Hockcey, of 15, Great Marl- 
borough Street, W., at 41, Warwick Road, Maida 
Prat, LW. Aged thirty. 


—aoINaaanaasGSs=$S$=$=RoonanananananmnaE—_—eoD”” 

ALE OF NOSOTTI’S STOCK. 
OW PROCEEDING. 
OETZMANN and CO., 

HAMPSTEAD Roab. 


——_— 
OEF®TZMANN and CO. have pur- 

chased for cash the IMPORTANT and 
VALUABLE STOCK of Messrs. NOSOTTL, of 9: 
to 99, Oxford Street, ata LARGE DISCOUNT from 


the cost of production. 


THE STOCK has been Removed 

to OETZMANN and CO.'S SHOW ROOMS 
in HAMPSTEAD ROAD, and_re-marked a: 
GREATLY. REDUCED _ PRICES, considerab!; 
below the Manufacturers’ Cost. ° 


THE STocK COMPRISES 


DRAWING ROOM and "3 
BOUDOIR FURNITURE 
CHAIRS 


COUCHES, SETTEES, CABINETS 
GILT-MIRRORS, GIRANDOLES, &c. 


D!NING-ROOM, LIBRARY, and 
BED ROO Ee LURE, 


ETS, 
CURTAINS, FURNITURE 
PLUSHES, ee 
TAPESTRIES, VELVETS, BROCADES. 


I )RESDEN and OTHER ARTIS. 
TIC CHINA, CLOCKS, 
and every description of ARTISTIC FURNISH. 
ING ITEMS. 


HIS UNIQUE COLLECTION, 
added to the already IMMENSE and H(i! 
CLASS STOCK of Mesrs. OETZMANN and CU 
forms an assemblage unsurpassed for 5 
QUALITY, combined with MODERAT : 
and Messrs. OETZMANN and CO. respectiu 
invite an early visit. Particulars of sale post tree. 


ETZMANN & CO.’S 
[LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
THE BEST FURNISHING 

GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 
N IMMENSE QUANTITY of 
REMNANTS OF FURNITURE SILKS, 
PLUSHES, VELVETS, 

BROCADES, TAPESTRIES, CRETONNES, &c., 


will, be cleared out at about one fourth the original 
cost. 


CETZMANN and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


ALE OF NOSOTTIS STOCK. 
NOW PROCEEDING. 


OETZMANN and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD AND 
GOWER STREET STATION. 

\ J ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 
HAIR —If your hair is turning grey or white, 

or falling off, use ‘Phe Mexican Hair Renewer,” tor 
it will positively restore in every case grey or white 
hair toits origina! zolour, without leaving the dis- 
agreeable smell of most" Restorers.” It makes the 
hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promotn the 
prowth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
ot decayed. Full particulars around each bottle. 
your Chemist. tor THE MEXICAN HAIR 
EWER.—Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle 


REN 
(OREULENC®, and its Safe Cure. 


By F.C. Russext, containing the recipe, 
much useful information. The Bradford Daily 
graph say “Mr. Russell seems to have ferreted out 
all that has been written on the subject of corpulency. 
Limp cloth, post free, 8 stamps. of F. C_ USSELL, 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Sq., London. 

* And now I will unclasp a secret, book, 

‘And to your quick-conceiving discontents, 

mM vend you matter deep and dangerous.” 
Copy received by every, Public and Private Library 
— in London. ‘ 
Copy received by every County and Yacht Club in 

Caps rccived eee a Lond 

‘opy received by every Club in London. 
HE ADVERTISERS’ GUAR- 

DIAN. By Lours Coins. 312 pages, Ilus- 
trated. Price 2s. 6d. One of the most original works 
ever written. Post free. 

TO CRITICS. ee 
“Can you notread it? Is it not fair writ? 
though— 


many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood anda well-nourished frame.''—Civil 
Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO, 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence. 


CE WElrZes COCOATINA, 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocol 
GUARANTEED BURKE SOLUBLE COCOA 
With excess of Fat extracted. 

pate Facally pronounce a the, Most Autritiqus. per- 
e igestive Beverage for * i, ‘AST, N- 
CHEON, or SUPPER," and invaluable te ealee 
. ‘i 4 gd Ghildeen. 

‘our times the strength of Co Thick a 

Weakened with Starch, &c., eral eo 

Keeps for years inall climates. Requiresno Cooking 
A tea spoonful to a Breakfast Cup costing less than a 


halfpenny. 
Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


In tins, at 1s. 6d., 35., &c, by 
BEAUTIFUL LACES, copied from 
the Antique, Spanish, Venetian, Reticellas. 
Punto du Milano, &c. Have received_the greatest 
Ree from judges of Lace in London, Brussels, and 
Rome, also in the Queen. ‘hey are the work of very 
poor Trish womenand girls who earnestly desire help. 
which they much need. Orders have heen received 
from many ladies of high rank and fashion both at 
home and abroad. and the work gave great satis{ac- 
oh, Flack Traces: ater Antgne will be made to 
r—Send for Patterns to Madam oS 
Post Office, Rathdrum, County ce UI ra 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE Facutty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
ruit Lozen; 
TAMAR For constipaTios, er 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Cerebral Congestion, 
Prepared by F GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 
§. QUEEN ST. City, London. 
mar, unlike Pills and the 
usual Fatgatves, is agreeable 
to take, and never produces 
GRILLON. irritation, nor interferes with 
_ business or pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 
as. 6d,a Box. Stamp included. 
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ry Hee are cate ofl unpleasant st words 
That ever blotted paper |” 
I ‘HE ADVERTISERS’ GUAR- 
DIAN. 
“We.must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers." 
Of all Booksellers, through 7he Advertisers. Guar- 
dian Office, 4, Wine Office Court, B.C, 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


i "Black Specks, Freckles, Sunburn, and 
ae Wlatehes on the face, neck, arms and hands 


unsightly 
can be instantly removed by using Mrs. JA} 
HERBAL OINTMENT, Made from Herbs or 
and warranted harmiess, It possesses a most del 
ful fragrance, and the lovely clearness it imparts 
the skin is perfectly astonishing. A Box of it (bear- 
ing Government Stamp) sent post free, and quite tree 
from observation, to any address on receipt ot 15 


stamps, to Mrs. G. JAMES, 263, Caledonian Road. 
f i the quantity, 


London, N. Larger boxes, four times quanti 
35 stamps. This can be had of all respectatie 
Chemists. 


FOR ALL'SEASONS AND ALL CLIMATES 


Non-oleaceous. 
Transparent. 


The Great Hair PRODUCER, 
| The Great Whisker, PRODL Cy. 


The Great Moustache PRODUCER, Harmeess. 
The PREVE ER of Baldness. Stainless. 
The Best Hair DRESSING for ordinary use, 


Ask your Chemist, H rdresser, or Perfumer, to get 
you a Bottle of 


WARDE'S APILLARE, 


Which adorns Fair Women and Brave Men with 3 
lustrous CAPILLATURE. |. 

2s. 6d, per Bottle. ‘Take nv substitute. Wait till it 

is obtained (24 hours). Waov iat ; 

PER RAIL from ‘T. WILKINSON, 270, REGENT 

STREET. Lonpon, W. 

Or from HOVENDEN, Berners STREET. 

EDWARDS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

NEWBERRY, Kine Epwarp STREET. 

0 BARCLAY, FarRINGDON STREET. 

i BUTLER and CRISPE, Sr. Pars 

CHURCHYARD. 
" SANGER, OxrorD STREET, 
For Export. apply to any of the six latter. 


ALUABLE FAMILY LACE.— 


Real lace properly attended to should last for 
centuries. eryisiting Paris should confide their 


Ladies visitin 
lace to Madame VALERIE CARTER, 15, Rue Bleue 
THE GRAPHIC) 


(yest door to the Paris, office of 
‘ork-rooms insured, Highest references. - 


JUNE 13, 1885 


CARAVAN has been toiling on 
across the hot plains of Lanjora 
through the sultry afternoon, 
and now towards evening 
stops to lay down its many 
burdens amid the dusty 
tufts of scorched grass round 
the base of a great mimosa tree. 
Only one hour must we rest, for 
water lies two days behind us and 
one long day’s journey in front, and we 
intend but to stretch our tired legs on 
the lumpy soil until the obscurity pre- 
e. vailing after sunset is dispelled by the 
uprising of the full moon. Then beneath her cooler rays we 
shall journey on towards our goal for half the night, and so be 
spared a longer walk through the heat of to-morrow’s sun. To- 
day has been sultry, and, though the rainy season is over, the western 
sky is a mass of lurid clouds, which in one part of the horizon are 
particularly dark and concentrated. 7 know what causes this, and 
what object these cloud-masses are jealously concealing like the 
courtiers and officials who surround the person of some Eastern 
Emperor; and I, who have journeyed many weary miles to see the 
greatest snow-capped mouniain of Central Africa, impatiently long 
for some giant broom to clear the sky of those heavy mists and 
vapours which now hide him from my gaze. 

Slowly a globe of yellow-white rises in the East and mounts into 
the clouds, from whence a softened light descends, and shows the 
track across the plain winding away like a crooked snake towards 
the West. With many an impatient sigh and grunt the weary men 
take up their burdens, and I, no less tired, but compelled to show 
my porters an encouraging example, stagger on to my blistered feet 
and limp along in front of the caravan, which, once more on the 
move, jogs on with little heart till midnight. Then we can no 
more ; so, making fires to keep off the wild beasts, we stop to rest 
till dawn. With the falling temperature of the small hours, a brisk 
wind arises from the heated plain and sweeps the clouds from off the 
sky, all except the mass that obstinately clings to Kilima-njaro. 
Feverish and over-tired, I cannot sleep, and sit and watch the 
heavens, waiting for the dawn. A hundred men are snoring around 
me, and the night is anything but silent, for the hyenas are laughing 
hideously in the gloom outside our circle of expiring embers. At 
five o’clock I wake my servant Virapan (a Tamul boy who has 
accompanied me from Aden), and whilst he is making my matutinal 
coffee I drop into a doze, from which, at dawn, he rouses me, and 
points to the horizon, where, in the North-west, a strange sight is to 
be seen. ‘‘Laputa!” I exclaim; and as Virapan, though he has 
read ** Robinson Crusoe ” and the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” in his native 
tongue, has never heard of ‘Gulliver’s Travels,” I proceed to 
enlighten him as to the famous suspended island of Swift’s ima- 
gining, and explain my exclamation by pointing to the now visible 
Kilima-njaro, which, with its two peaks of Kibé and Kimawenzi 
and the parent mass of mountain, rises high above a level line of 
cloud, and thus, completely severed in appearance from the earth 
beneath, resembles so strangely the magnetic island of Laputa. 

Weird is Kilima-njaro in the early flush of dawn, with its snowy 
crater faintly pink against a sky of deep blue-grey, wherein the pale 
and faded moon is sinking, and the stars are just discernible ; but 
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in Four Parts—Part L£. 


watch his movements until the foremost man of the caravan comes 
up, when, taking his Snider from him, I fire it somewhat precipi- 
tately at the lion, and, whether from excitement or incorrect aim, 
miss. The lion, who was crawling through the long grass, turns 
round, gazes at me, and trots off; while simultaneously a magni- 
ficent sable antelope, who had been grazing in close proximity, and 
whom the lion was evidently stalking, bounds with terrific leaps 
through the tangled bush, and I am left alone on the scene contem- 
plating my lost chances somewhat blankly. The fact is, in African 
travel it is not easy to combine the accomplishment of twenty miles, 


THE LEADER 


walked every day on foot, with exploits of the chase. You leave 
the road just to stalk a group of zebras grazing not more than two 
hundred yards off, and you think if you can only creep up to that 
ant-hill and hide behind it, you will get a splendidly easy shot. 
Well, the ant-hill is reached, but the zebras have moved off a little 
farther, and now there isa stumpy mimosa tree between you and your 
aim. However, it isa matter of a few paces to crawl up to it and 
fire from behind its branches. You reach the tree, and just as you 
are going to raise your gun you crack a dead twig, and the zebras 
move and trot off some distance farther. Now it 
is too long a shot to risk, but as the game is grazing 


peacefully and unsuspiciously again, you may just 
as well creep up a little nearer 


and then fire. So you go 


down on all-fours in the grass 
and crawlalong, putting your 


hands invariably down on 


cruel thorns or sharp twigs 
every time they touch the 


ground; your back aches 


with the snake-like posture 


you assume, and when at 


length you cautiously raise 


your head above the grass and 


dare to look frankly before 
you, you find the zebras have 
moved on again, and you 
either crawl after them, in- 


fatuated with the love of 


A VIEW TOWARDS MACHAME 


as the stronger light of perfect day prevails, and the clouds which 
conceal the base of the mountain disappear, its appearance is dis- 
Owing to an atmospheric illusion Kilima-njaro, which 
bout forty miles distant, appears to rise from the plain 
just beyond those distant clumps of trees, and its greater peak of 
snow, so distinctly crater-like in form, together with the lesser and 
more jagged Kimawenzi, are as hard and commonplace in look as 
the cheap Italian water-colour drawings of Vesuvius, charged with 
“body-colour,” and devoid of aerial effect. Kilima-njaro, now, 
is not imposing, and I soon cease to realise its great height 
when it looks not much farther off than the farther groups of trees. 
As the day grows warm it Is once more hidden behind layers of 
clouds, and I march on towards my destination somewhat dis- 


appointed. 
Phe country here sv 
hood of Lake Jipe. 


appointing, 
is in reality a 


yarms with game, especially in the neighbour- 
Herds of hartebeest (t/e/aphus tora), gnu, 
eland, and buffalo defile before us, while the giddy zebras risk their 
lives by galloping up to inspect the passing caravan, The air is full of 
svaring vultures, a sure sign of abundant game, and further, as a 
corollary to the presence of the large herbivora, we soon detect in 
the soft’soil the footprints of hyenas and lions. Just as we approach 
a green mass of bushy trees, to my amazement and surprise a large 
black-maned lion crosses the path not thirty yards off, and what is 
stranger still, appears to take no notice, of our coming. I only have 
a bird gun with me, and my servant Is unarmed, so I stop still to 


hunting, or in desperation 
foolishly fire your gun ata 
distant speck, and of course 
miss, when all that remains 
of the animals you have 
stalked is a light cloud of 
red dust hanging in the hot 
air. And now you become 
fully conscious of how foolish 
you have been to leave the 
caravan. How hot the sun 
is! And your Dlistered fect 
ache as you limp back 
through the stubbly grass to 
find the track once more, 
of course tripping up a dozen 
times over unseen stumps and stones, and finally 
reaching the road to see your caravan represented 
by a few white specks in the extreme distance, 
these white specks now hurrying on with aggra- 
vating speed, just as if they knew you were limp- 
ing painfully after them, and wished to pay you 
out for the many times when, they being tired and 
halting, you, burdenless and fresh, had remorse- 
lessly driven them on. And so with many sen- 
sible reasons you vow that nothing shall tempt 
you from the road again, for, even supposing ; 
you killed anything, can you stop the caravan for many hours while 
the meat is cooked and the skin cured? Of course not, why—and 
here you interrupt these reflections by exclaiming excitedly to your 
servant, ‘Oh, look here; I can’t stand this. Give me my gun— 
sh! don’t you see that kudu antelope—dAere / standing under the 
shade of the big tree ;” and so hurriedly taking aim you fire, and 
oh! joy, the kudu falls, evidently wounded, but, alas ! not to the 
death, for it is up and off again before your next shot can finish the 
work, and, like an idiot, you forget your sore feet and fatigue, and 
go racing after it over stocks and stones till once more you find it 
is in vain to combine the cares of a marching caravan and the 
pleasures of the chase. ; : 
However, to return from this digression to the scene of the lion 
and the sable antelope. When the rest of the caravan has come up 
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with me I look at my watch, and find with joy that it is close upon 
midday, the hour for rest and food, so I gladly give the tired men 
the order to halt, and whilst my meal is preparing I explore our 
present surroundings. 

For some two days since leaving the mountains of Taita we have 
been crossing a waterless tract with poor herbage of dusty brown, 
or yellow, white, and grey withered trees, and real verdure has 
been denied us; but now on reaching this point where the lion 
greeted us a change of an agreeable character comes over the 
scene. Tall umbrageous trees cast a welcome shade over the short 
herbage, which is closely cropped like a Jawn by the many herds 
of antelopes. The bushes are vividly green, and some of them 
bear tufts of bright-coloured flowers. Many birds frequenting the 
bosky trees attest the proximity of water—we are, indeed, close toa 
little affluent of Lake Jipé—and the feeling that we are now without 
threatened thirst adds to the pleasure of our repose, and promises 
for the future less arduous journeyings. Here, indeed, we are within 
the influence of Mount Kilima-njaro and the area of perpetual 
moisture surrounding its cloud-capped snow peaks. 

Having rested, and satisfied our imperious appetites, we decide to 
push on further so as to reach the town of Taveita by to-morrow 
morning, so we walk on through scenery of increasing verdure, and 
swarming with animal life, till near sunset, when we build a 
‘boma,” or circular fence of thorny boughs, and sleep securely 
within, without fearing the possible attacks of Masai or other pre- 
datory tribes. 

The next morning, with the snow peak of Kibo fully in view 
against a sky of intense blue, we arrive at the precincts of Taveita, 
and are gladdened by the sight of banana plantations standing out in 
glistening green against the background of stately forest. For some 
mile or two before entering this great rendezvous of East-Central 
African trade the track winds throngh superb avenues of lofty 
umbrageous trees, and after many days of journeying in a sun- 
scorched wilderness the tired eyes of the traveller are here refreshed 
by the soft green of the exuberant vegetation, while he no longer 
tramps along a stony road under a blazing sun, but follows a soft 
leaf-covered path plunged in absolute shade. In the near precincts 
of this forest settlement every path cut through the dense and 
impenetrable bush is blocked by a massive barricade of tree trunks, 
with a narrow, delta-like slit in the centre, through which the men 
have to crawl and drag their burdens, There is no one tochallenge 
us in this gateway, because the ‘“ passport” regulations of Taveita 
have been greatly relaxed of late years, but a few decades back this 
elaborate hindrance to free transit was the only protection the 
wretched Taveitans had against the merciless assaults of the Masai 
robber bands, By erecting these wooden obstructions across the 
only feasible approaches to their forest stronghold they checked the 
impetuous onslaught of the brigands, and were able, moreover, to 
kill many of the bewildered Masai with their guns before these 
people could creep round or destroy the barrier. As the Masai 
never throw their spears, but always use them and all their other 
arms in hand-to-hand conflict, they are naturally at a disadvantage 
when opposed to an enemy who has entrenched himself behind a 
slight fortification and can use his firearms to advantage. More will 
be said about this when I come to treat particularly of the native races 


_THE LIEUTENANT 


of Kilima-njaro ; at present having squeezed through the narrow 
doorway we are standing in Taveita, whilst the guns of the caravan 
are announcing to its inhabitants, with many a sonorous boom 
re-echoing through the forest alleys, that strangers are arriving with 
peaceable and friendly intentions, and a wish to trade. As Tam in 
the act of crossing a narrow rivulet, by means of the slippery stem 
of a banana that has been thrown across it, I catch sight of the first 
natives, who are on their way to inspect our caravan, and when I 
look up, and they see my white face and strange costume, a glad 
shout of surprise goes up from their wide mouths, and they push 
forward to seize and shake me by the hand. 

Such an unusual and demonstrative welcome gives me a pleasant 
impression of Taveita to commence with, and this, Iam glad to 
say, is strengthened as time goes cn, Its inhabitants are, however, 
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not only remarkable for their Jovhomie and kindly disposition, but 
present other notable characteristics which are not Jong in impressing 


ZAHE RIVER HABARI 


themseives on my observation. Firstly, their hair is generally worn 
in long strings, where the wool is stiffened with fat and red clay into 
a number of rats’ tails. There are generally one or two incisors 
knocked out in the upper jaw, the 
lobes of the ear are enormously dis- 
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uctant sheep, and tied 


. : a baaing rel 
my part. One man has bi enee ee lap a couple of fowls, 


it to the tent pegs. Another thrusts into my ce f 
strongly fistencd together by the legs, but otherwise not disturbed 


: 28, inquiri : buttons of my jacket. 
in equanimity, for they peck inquiringly * mee OS a aes 


Taveitan Legislative Coun- 
cil points to a basket of 
corn cobs as his donation, 
and so on. Each in return 
receives about twice the 
value of his free-will offer- 
ing in cloth and beads, and, 
I am sorry to say, in ac- 
cordance with African cus- 
tom, they at first affect to 
be dissatisfied with the re- 
turn-gifts, and try to haggle 
for'an increase, but finding 
this “try on” of no avail, 
immediately resign them- 
selves to the inevitable, and 
march off very contentedly 
with what they can get. 
The remainder of the day 
is utilised by the men in 
buying food, while I avail 
myself of the unwonted rest 
to recruit my strength, and 
so do nothing in the way of 
active exertion beyond skin- 
ning a few birds. 

About half-past 7 A.M. 
on the morrow we resume 
our journey towards Kili: 
ma-njaro, I am going to establish myself at the Court of 
Mandara, chief of Moshi, a State on the southern flank of 
the mountain. Mandara is almost the only man in this country 
known by report to Europeans on the coast. He has sent letters to, 


THE STRANGE CREEPER 


and exchanged presents with, Sir John Kirk, and has seen, perhaps, 
each of the four or five Europeans who have ever approached 
Kilima-njaro. The way to his country lies first west then north- 


THE MKUYUNI STREAM 


Leaving the river we walk for about two miles through very mag- 
nificent forest, where Raphia palms reach a great development ; 
next we emerge abruptly on an 

unattractive wilderness of low thorny 


shrubs and coarse grass. The 


tended with wooden cylinders or rings, 
and lastly, the Wa-taveita, like most 
of the natives of Inner Eastern Africa 
(and unlike those of the West), are 
totally ignorant of what we call 


land rises gently before us towards 


the huge mass of Kilima-njaro, which 


is at present screened with louring 


clouds. In the middle distance, are 


broken chains of jagged hills, inter- 


decency. I would like to express 


spersed with isolated hillocks anid 


mounds of conical shape, suggest- 


this more delicately by saying that 


they were innocent of all clothing, but 


ing the idea that when the great 


this would not be the’ case, as many 


of the inhabitants wore cloth, or skins, 


round their shoulders, either for 


adornment or when the weather was 
chilly with breezes blowing off the 
snow-capped mountain. 

I feel at home with the Wa-taveita 
from the first, for they are thoroughly 
conversant with Swahili, the coast 
language—the French of Eastern 
Africa, and as IT also know this tongue 


discharge of eruptive matter from the 
two huge volcanoes of libo and 
Kimawenzi was temporarily or per- 
manently checked, the sick earth 
broke out all over the irritated sur- 
face with minor pustules and pimples 
through which the disturbing matter 


was discharged, the present aspect 


we have at once a medium of ready 


communication. So the natives who 
have come to meet our caravan, and 
trot along by my side to direct me to 
the accustomed camping place, chat- 


of the mountain and its vicinity Leing 
the result of the scars and hardened 
scabs of these now healed-up earth- 
boils. We walk for some ten miles 
over an unattractive country devo 
of water, and little better than 
desert. The hills are sparsely over- 


grown with sad, grey-luoking trees. 


ter as we go, and not only ask for, 


mit impart, information. One of the 
first questions is ‘* What is your 
name, White man?”  ‘ Johnston.” 
“*Jansan ?” they shriek, laughingly. 
“Why you must be Tamsan’s 
Thomson’s) brother.” *(Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, on his way to Masai-land, 
had passed through Taveita, leaving a 
very pleasant impression behind him. 
As by an odd coincidence we were 
»oth white, and our names, in the 


west of 

Taveita, and 

the distance to be tra- 

versed is some twenty- 
seven miles, 

After leaving our camp 


natives’ pronunciation, only differed 
in the initial consonant, the evident 
inference was that, to use the na- 
tives’ phrase, ‘‘We were of one : 
mother.”) It would be of so little use trying to disabuse them of 
this happy and likely idea that I accept tacitly the suggested 
relationship, and it is soon noised about Taveita that Bwana 
Tamsan’s brother is come, and many of Thomson’s old friends 
flock to greet me. 

Our camp is established in one corner of a vast clearing, nearly 
square in shape, whereon certain Swahili traders, ev rose to Masai- 
land, have built a temporary and straggling village of palm-thatched 
huts to accommodate their wives and concubines during their 
absence in the wilds. As soon as my tent is up, and my goods are 
properly stored and placed under the supervision of a trusted man, 
a food allowance is measured out to the hungry porters of the cara- 
van, That is to say, a bale of cloth is unpacked, and each man 
receives three ells (or ‘‘ hands,” as they are here called) of white 
American sheeting, which is to purchase him sufficient food for 
three days. After the distribution of cloth the men disperse for the 
rest of the day to forage in the Taveita market, and | am free to 
attend to my own affairs and to receive my new acquaintances. 
Firstly, however, the tent is closed, and I have a good and much- 
needed bath, for almost since leaving the coast water has been so 
precious that we have feared to lavish even a teacup-full on the 
toilet. But here we have a glorious running river, crystal clear, and 
cool; and were it not for the incon- 
venient publicity which a dip in the 
stream itself would occasion at this mo- 
ment, I should strongly prefer it to a Y 
cramped bath in the hot tent. Never- 
iheless, a wash of any kind anda complete @ 
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change of clothes are very refreshing, and Y=» 
when once more my tent door is thrown 

open to the throng, and I appear before the : 
Elders of Taveita seated on my camp chair, I feel sure my white 
face is several shades lighter than on my arrival. This little colony 
of quiet agriculturists, known as Taveita, is unlike the neighbouring 
States in being a Republic, or Commonwealth, administered rather 
than ruled by an cligarchy of four or five important men known 
as the ‘*Wa-zéé,” or Elders. There are really two entirely 
distinct races inhabiting Taveita—the Wa-Kwavi, a tribe of 
settled Masai who have turned from lawless robbers into 
honest, thrifty tillers of the soil, and the Wa-taveita proper, a 
people of Bantu stock, allied in origin to the Wa-Kamba farther 
North and the Wa-chaga of Kilima-njaro. The Wa-taveita 
predominate over the Wa-Kwavi in numbers, and the Elders 
are mostly of the former stock. These functionaries have come 
to greet me with little gifts and offerings such as they deem most 
acceptable to me, and, of course, expect an equivalent present on 
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THE FIRST VIEW OF KILIMA-NJARO 
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we first have to cross the 
River Lumi, over which a 
curious bridge is thrown, 
Some years ago the Wa-taveita were much inconvenienced by 
repeated floods, which rendered their river (fed from the snows of 
Kilima-njaro) dangerous or impossible to ford, 
and consequently cut off one half of the 
colony from communication with the other, 
The idea of bridging this five- 
yard-wide rivulet was too diffi- 


cult for the native mind, 
so the elders of Taveita 
contracted with a 


Swahili trader to do 
the job. The price was 
to be a bullock. The 
trafficker in ivory and 
slaves was not long in 
his operations. Select- 
ing one of the finest and 
straightest trees grow- 
ing on the summit of 
the river bank, he set 
to work with his fol- 
lowers, and with repeated chops severed its trunk near the base. 


SABLE ANTELOPE 


The tree fell forward stra’yht across the 
river from bank to bank, needing 
but the lopping of its superfluous 
crown of leafy branches to form 
as satisfactory a bridge as the Raph 
natives required. As, however, YW \W 
its trunk remains rounded like a \\ 
cylinder, and is polished and ex- 

tremely slippery with the constant passage of naked fect, it offers 
anything but a secure foothold, and asa fall from any part of the 
bridge would be rather dangerous, I prefer fording the stream on 
aman’s back to risking the transit of the bridge, although all my 
men, with heavy burdens on their heads, cross it without mishap, 
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almost leafless or else sprinkle: 
with scanty foliage of an olive- 
green. In the rolling plains at their 


hase there is little to break the munoto- 
nous yellow of the withered grass, Now anc 
then a Aavhinia shrub or stunted tree, with its bite 
leaves that afford as little shade as the poor foliage of the 
eucalyptus, or a thorny mimosa with flattened crown and red trunk, 
like a conventional tree from a child’s box of toys: or, lastly, a few 
inconspicuous nameless shrubs, with leaves of a shiny grey colour, 
like those of most plants living in semi-desert countries. Once or 
twice we cross the dry bed of a torrent and find therein a more varied 
but scarcely more pleasing vegetation, Rampant euphorbias, with 
fleshy, snake-like, coiling stems armed with horrid spikes, trail 
themselves triumphantly over unresisting shrubs; acacias, which 
from sheer viciousness have almost done without leaves te bestow 
all their productive powers on the development of terribly eflicacious 
thorns, throw out their cruel grappling-hooks over the path and rip 
up our faces, hands, or clothing as we pass. Other plants of the lily 
tribe (debased and wicked members of a beautiful family) grow like 
swords stuck in the ground point upwards, and woe betide any care- 
less person who puts his hand on the apex of their rigid, blade-like 
leaves—their rapier-points would pierce his palm as readily as a 
sword of steel. But as we have crossed a ridge stretching out inty 
the plain, and our path, from sloping upwards, descends a little on 
the other side, this fantastic vegetation, befitting the precinets of 
some horrid medieval monster’s lair, modifies its repulsive 
character, and becomes intermixed with shrubs and grass 
of vivid green, while to our joy we desery some half a mile 
ahead a belt of dense purple-green foliage, which in these African 
wildernesses always denotes the presence of water. In fact, a few 
minutes’ walk takes us from the dull white glare of the hazy noon- 
tide in the open, shadeless waste into a cool, delicious bower of deep 
green shade, where at first, so great is the contrast, we blink our 
eyes and can see no details. Then I make out aclear limpid stream 
slipping along over small stones, or forming still, quiet, mirror-like 
pools between grey walls of smooth, massive tree trunks, which 
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ae aene in their colour and polish. Often the severity of 
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and lastly, the red denuded hill, the No-man’s land, the Pisgah, on 
which we are standing to gaze on this Promised Land, towards 
which for thirteen days we have been toiling through the wilderness. 
There is, however, no pre-ordained restriction to my entering it, 
Nor is my lieutenant qualificd to play the part of Joshua, so I, who 
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The mild-eycd kine driven from the pastures suggest supplies of 
milk ; the throng of bees about the blossoms imply that honey is 
also to be had. On the branches of all the big trees hereabouts are 
hung oblong cases—boxes—made of bark, in which these half- 
domesticated bees construct their hives and store their honey. 

These ‘* Honey-boxes,” called by the natives ‘* Miz- 


are grappled with by parasitic figs that wind them- 


inga,” which word is also applied to cannons on the 


selves round their stout victim Tike vegetable boa- 


coast, are familiar objects in East Africa, and may 


constrictors, or, as in the example illustrated, like 


generally be met within the vicinity of villages. 


some huge, Icng-bodied lizard. In the shade of this 


On the day after our arrival Mandara sends me 


Green tunnel, where the little river—which the Swa- 


guides to point out the site of land on which I am to 


hilt traders call the Mto wa Habari, or River of 


settle and build my first station, It lies about two 


miles to the north-east of the chief’s residence on the 


y ” . 
News ”—-bores its way through the forest belt, we cast 


down our burdens and prepare to rest and eat our 


Lrow of a fine hill nearly 5,000 feet high, but of course 


notmuch elevated above the surrounding country. 


midday meal. After the white glare of the shade- 


less open country this sweet and ‘cool retreat beneath 


On either side lies a deep ravine with a stream flowing 


a dense over-arching canopy of foliage is inexpressibly 


through each ; but at the back the hill, which is only 


ee aoe our weary walk from Taveita. The 
€n go off to the other side of the stream, and are lost 
to sight in the woodland, I only know of their pre- 
sence by the occasional murmur of voices coming 
ee their camp, and by the blue curling smoke of 
their cooking fires, which ascends in gentle puffs 
through the network of leafy boughs. My portable 
table and camp-chair have been unfastened, and the 
former is set up on a level patch of sward by the 
waterside, and is quickly covered with a snowy cloth 
from the canteen, while my servant further lays it with 
the enamelled iron plates and knife and fork and nap- 
ras for my solitary meal. To pass the time and 
orget my impatient hunger whilst the repast is being 
prepared, I sit down on my camp-stool and make the 
rough sketch of the stream which is presented oppo- 
site: but my artistic labours are gladly laid aside at 
the announcement that lunch is ready, and I sit down 
with keen satisfaction to my tempting table, which has 
pees further brightened by a litde bouquet of wild 
rs gathered and arranged by Virapan. What do 
you think I eat? Well now, I will just take the’ 
trouble to describe this one meal, so that you may 
better realise how I ordinarily fare in Africa while on 
the road. Here is a plate of fowl soup to begin with, 
nicely flavoured with onions, thickened with a little 
maize-flour and rice, Two thin. slices. of toast -lie 
beside it, made from some loaves my cook baked 
while we rested at Taveita. After the soup is finished 
comes a little good curry made from the soup meat, 
and flavoured with cocoa-nut milk (for we have carried 
a sack of cocoa-nuts from the coast). Then, when the 
curry is eaten, a fresh plate is brought me, and a dear 
cold battered calabash about half-full of delicious honey, 
_Which tastes like the smell of mimosa blossoms ; and 
after eating some of this spread on a slice of Taveitan 
bread (which deserves its recipe in brackets: 2 lbs. 
of maize-flour, half-a-cup of palm wine, a quarter of 
an ostrich egg, a pinch of salt, and a spoonful of 
butter), I wind up my lunch with a cup of fragrant 
tea, and sit over an old book, while my men pack 
up the epedimenta once more, and start again on the 
road towards Moshi. 

The afternoon is sultry, and we feel so merito- 
rious in having accomplished our ten miles before 
lunch, that there is a general disposition to take things 
easily ; besides which, our path takes us through 
much more pleasing country than in the morning. We 
cross a biggish stream (which rises near the summit of Kilima-njaro, 
and is called the Kilema River), then a smaller one, and at last, 
near our preordained camping place for the night—a charming 
** almost-island ” (this term sounds more expressive than peninsula), 
neaily surrounded by the little Mkuyuni River. You can hardly 
imagine a more romantically beautiful spot than this in which I 
camp. It is only approachable at one point—where a huge tree 
trank spans the tiny gulf between the bank and the island, and 
forms a bridge over which to pass to and fro. It is this fallen tree 
which has made our camping place a peninsula, for in lying across 
the stream its lower branches acted asa kind of dam by stopping 


all the stones, earth, and refuse washed down by the rivulet, and so° 


forming in time a firm barrier that sent all the water careering 
round the other side of the island. In the centre of this pretty 
peninsula rises a gigantic sycamore fig tree (which among: the 
Swahili traders gives its name to this stream—-AZhuyu—a sycamore 3 
Mbkuyunt—the plaice by the sycamore)—and under the vast canopy 
of its mighty branches the whole caravan encamps, fecling tolerably 
protected from the weather by the leafy thatch o’er head. Lions 
roar at us all night long from across the water, but we sleep 
securely. Soon after dawn I am aroused from a labyrinth of 
dreams, and have to dress hurriedly while my tent is pulled down 
and packed up, and my coffee is being prepared. By seven we are 
on the road once more, following in the spoor of the lions who 
visited us last night. Their foot-marks continue along the path for 
several miles before they are lost in the bush. I have already 
observed in Africa how much wild animals avail themselves of the 
natives’ paths as convenient highways along which to pass, whether 
seeking water or foraging for food. : f 

The path now divides into two tracks, one going still due west 
and keeping to the plains, the other turning round towards the 
southern Hank of Kilima-njaro, and mounting upwards. Here, at 
this junction, we encounter some rather disreputable Wa swahili, 
shabbily clothed (it is the wearing clothes, by-the-bye, which enables 
one in this country to distinguish between the Wa-swahili, or 
natives of the coast, and the people of the interior), and armed with 


Snider guns. 
by that chief to 
Their greeting, h 
and I begin to hav 
parasites of the chief of 4 
for, in the interior here, w 


meet us, and see we don’t take the wrong road. 
owever, is (oo familiar and impudent, to my taste, 
e a lurking presentiment that these scampish 
Toshi may prove inimical to my mission ; 
hite men are looked upon by the coast- 
traders as spies on the slave trade, and though outwardly fawned on 
and flattered from fear, yet are secretly thwarted and hindered in 
every possible way, especially as regards the native chiefs, whom the 
Umswahili are desirous of alienating from enlightenment, How- 
ever, keeping these reflections to myself, I toil along the ascending 
path, and after an hour’s stiff pull, catch a glimpse of an enchanting 
land. Hitherto our track has led through thick bush, with every 
view of the surrounding country shut out. Now we have entered 
a clearing, near to cultivation, and nothing impedes our view. 
Northwards the vast mass of the mountain stretches upwards into 
the heavens, its twin peaks shrouded in heavy cumulus clouds, and 
below the clouds, the billowy swell of hill upon hill and ridge suc- 
ceeding ridge is a deep sullen blue under the heavy shadow of 
lowering cumuli, Then come a few lines of dark purple-green 
forest, still in shade, and, in the middle distance, where the sun- 
light breaks upon the scene, the gentle, rounded hills gleam out 
against the sombre background with their groves of emerald green 
bananas marking the commencement of the cultivated zone. Nearet 
to us succeed deep ravines, with thread-like cascades, chimps of 
tidy forest—just a few tall trees left growing out of religious venera. 
tion—smooth, sunny downs, whereon flocks of goats are grazing, 
patches of freshly-tilled soil, cultivated fields, hedge-lined lanes, 


‘and very dirty nightgown. 


strikingly from the mean physiognomies around. 


They are courtiers of Mandara’s, sent thoughtfully . 


one of the many spurs of the mountain side, joins the 


parent mass, and may thus be easily approached 
without much climbing. It would be a splendid site 


for a city! On the summit of this elongated hill— 


colline, or “little neck,” is a French word which 


describes it well—is a nearly level and broad plateau, 
three sides of which descend almost precipitously into 
the valleys below. With a very little work it might 
be made unapproachable save from the north, where 
it joins on to higher ground. Along one side and 
then across and down the other side flows a tiny 
artificial canal of clear water brought from a tumbling 
stream higher up the mountain, and carried along this 
hill from above ina very gently descending channel. 
Thus you have water at your very door, and need 
not seek it in the ravine a thousand feet below. It 
seems so strange and quaint to find a placid brook- 
let flowing along high ground up in the clouds and 
at the edge of a precipice, All this is due to the 
patient industry of the Wa-chaga of Kilima-njaro, 
who prefer to live on the tops of hills for safety, and 
therefore carry their water in artificial channels from 
the heights above, and make it flow the whole length 
of these inhabited spurs, while the parent streams go 
dashing down the valleys, descending in cascades of 
seventy and a hundred feet, till they flow far, far 
below the placid canals which water the hill crests 
stretching out into the plains. Sometimes, as in the 
sketch here given, the mountain stream will be dam- 
med up at certain points along its course, and the 
water raised to the requisite level for filling the hill 
canals, The dam is usually made of a wattle frame- 
work, over which clay and turf are plastered. 

The morning after our arrival at Kilimbiriu (as 
our hill-site is called) I have so much to do that there 
is no time to contemplate the beauties of the scenery. 
There are ninety men of Mombasa, who have carried 
my goods hither, to be discharged and sent back to 
the coast. There are all the necessary preparations to 
be made for commencing our. settlement, and each 
of the men remaining with me must have his work 
told off to him. This one is to set to and clear the 
ground for a kitchen garden, that one must drive our 
milch ‘cow and her calf, our goats and sheep to the 
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have been pausing here fo iet ail my followers come up with me and 
regain their breath, once more take up my staff and march -into 
Mandara’s country. We descend one hill, cross a stream, and 
mount another, following a slippery red-clay path, 
which leads us over a village green into the col- 
lection of bee-hive huts and gardens which 
forms Mandara’s capital. ; 

Some soldiers, decorated with white and 
lack monkey skins, and armed with tremen.- 
dous broad-bladed spears, come forward to 
greet us, and indicate a cleared space of 
svound whereon we may encamp. Mandara 
does not make his appearance until the 
tent is up, and everything in order. When 
IT hear -that he has arrived I go forth a litile 
way to meet him, and see standing in front 
of a semicircle of warriors a man of tall 
commanding figure clothed in a garment looking like a long 
I see at once by his face that it is 
Mandara, as his mien is so singularly king-like, and differs so 
His face is oval 
and full, with somewhat aquiline nose, wide mouth, perfect teeth, 
and thin lips, a firm, well-modelled chin, prominent cheek bones, 
and ong eye of wonderful fire and brilliance, the other optic being 
steeped in darkness. His eyebrows are contracted in half amused 
wonderment, and he regards me in rather a critical quizzical 
manner. However, I favourably impress him during our first 
in‘erview. The letters from Sir John Kirk to the chief are duly 
read and presented, and I then 
retire to rest In my camp. 
We are here about 3,500 feet ~~ ~ - 
in altitude, relatively at the 
foot of the mountain, but yet 
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green pastures, and follow them as they browse, and 
bring them home at sunset. , Another takes the fowls 
under his care (all these live creatures have been bought 
immediately after our arrival), and so each of the thirty 
men who remain with me must have his appointed task. The cooks 
set to work to organise a kitchen, the builclers seek for poles in the 
forest to make the framework of our dwellings, the road-makers ply 
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their spades and 
pickaxes to clear 
an easy road, 
and so the 
busy hum 
of work 
rises 

like a 

cheerful 
refrain 
through- 
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with splendid views over the 
plains, which lie fifteen hun- 
dred feet below. All around 
are signs of agriculture of a 
high order, and though the —=— 
people are naked, ene can 
see they are anything but 
savages, There is nowhere a 
congeries of houses that can 
he called a town, but the 
whole country, where it is 
cultivated, is equally inha- 
bited. Ilere and there the 
yellow thatch of a bee-hive 
hut peeps out from the green 
fronds of the banana groves. » 
The fields are intersected with \ , 
numerous runnels of water, *, 
diverted at different levels \ 
from the parent streams i 
the ravines above, The air is 
musical with the murmur of 
trickling rivulets and tinkling 
bells, for the flocks and herds 
are now being driven in from 
the pastures to the natives’ 
compounds, to be shut up for Siecle Sees ! 
the night. Wherever the ground is not in cultivation tus covered with 
brilliantly-coloured wild fowers—balsams, hibiscus, dissotis, greenand 
white ground orchids, scarlet aloes, and numberless species whose 
names I know not, and from all these the bees are taking toll. 


TREES WITH HONEY 
BOXES 


When the red dise of the sun dips below 


out the hours of daylight. 
the blue horizon of the plain I ring a bell, and the men with gleeful 
shouts acknowledge the signal for suspension of labours and return 
the implements to the tent before they troop off to their cooking fires. 
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But after a day or two, when things are going smoothly, when all 
palavers with Mandara and his subjects are at an end, when the 
seeds have been planted in my gardens, and I can trust 
the immediate superintendence of my men to my 
lieutenant, when I have set my two collectors at 
work pressing plants, and collecting insects, I am able 
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ill be swathed in 
hardly fail to 
before the cold 


not always on view. For weeks together he will 
clothes. But should you be an early riscr you wi 
catch a glimpse of him just at sunrise, when 
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The Luvu, although bearing a large body of water to the ocean, is 
quite unnavigable, owing to the rapidity of its current. 

Many fine views over the surrounding country may be had from the 

neighbourhood of my station. Looking westward we may 

gaze over the whole belt of inhabited country as far as 

Machame, near the great western shoulder of Kilima-njaro, 

which stretches towards Méru. Many a forest-crowned hill 


intervenes; and in the foreground the scenery is a 


to spend a few hours of the day in invigorating, 


health-giving rambles round the neighbourhood of my 


settlement, 


T extend my walks, gun in hand, and a collecting port- 


bewildering maze of banana plantations in their glint- 
ing, vivid green, of maize fields, of patches of red 
and freshly turned-up soil, and dark purple blots, 
which are isolated trees left standing in the cultivated 


folio on my back, in all directions, but my first favourite 


stroll is up the valley of our little stream, Following 
the tiny path which runs parallel with our irrigating 
channel, I come to the place where the latter branches 
off from the parent stream. Here, at will, a passing 
native can cut off our water supply by laying a packet 
of grass and mud athwart the little channel, and, there- 
fore, bearing this in mind, and regarding also the ferti- 
lity and beauty of the rich valley (full of the alluvial 
soil washed down from the hill-sides by the rain), I 
resolve that hcreabouts my principal plantations shall 
be made. I obtain Mandara’s consent to the plan, and 
accordingly set my man, Kadu Stanley, to work at once, 
directing him to clear away the brushwood, burn it, mix 
the ashes with the soil, and then plough the whole 
field up and break the clods of soil. Soon many a rich 
bed of dark red earth is sown with seed, and separated 
from its fellows by little runnels, along which, once 
a clay or oftener, water, diverted from the nearest water- 
fail, is turned. Indeed, perpetual irrigation is here 
much simplified. The plenteous stream goes bounding 


through the valley, with a cascade every hundred yards | Zz 
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or so. From the head of these waterfalls nothing is 
casier than to divert a stream on either side, carry it 
along a banked up channel above your plantations, and 
turn the water wherever you will into the network of 
tiny trenches which intersect the plots of ground. 
However, artificial irrigation seems almost a super- : 
fluity in Chaga, where never a month passes without rain, and 
where the climate is as moist as that of Devonshire. I soon 
begin to find that my first care must be to get a rain-proof 


land. Then there are the bare, sheep-cropped downs 


forming stretches of pale green colour, and the hill 
sides clothed with feathery bracken which at this season 
(June) is dried to a vivid yellow. All these varied 
tones, too crude and startling in the foreground, be. 
come harmonised into a beautiful green and purple 
patchwork in the middle distance, and fade away near 
the horizon into a calm and tender violet, broken 
here and there by the blue puffs of smoke which 
everywhere mark the inhabited zone; for the natives 
of Chaga are perpetually clearing the land of weeds 
and burning the refuse in great bonfires to fertilise 
the soil with the ashes. 
Southward and eastward I look across to the beau- 
- tiful blue hills of Ugweno, at the base of which lies 
Lake Jipé. The lake cannot be seen from the eleva- 


tion, but mount a thousand feet higher and you will 


desery it like an oblong mirror at the base of the 
purple hills. The country of Ugweno is very inte- 


resting, and offers the most lovely landscapes in its: 


midst, combining peaks of 7,006 feet, rich forests, 


cascades, green lawns, and peeps at the lake below 
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breath of morning the unfolding clouds part and scatter and dis- 
close his splendid crown of virgin snow irradiated with the pink 
Thus it was that within a few days of my arrival 
I had my first good stare at 
and began my first detailed 
sketch of Kilima-njaro. I 


morning sunshine. 


roof 
to sleep 
under. Our 
primal houses are 
roughly made in a 
very few days. The men proceed 
to the forest, cut a certain number of 
poles, use those that are forked at one 
extremity as “uprights,” and lay the hori- 
zontal rods across them, tying everything securely 
with long lithe strips of wetted banana fibre. 

Then to this rough frame-work they affix a num- 
ber of smaller sticks, until a rough lattice-work is formed, 
and finally the whole, roof and all, will be neatly thatched 
with the old fronds of the banana tree, resembling brown 
paper in look and texture. (By the bye, when civilisation 
extends to Africa and pcople have got beyond the stage when 
they only seek for gold or diamonds, it strikes me that sun- 
dried banana leaves would form an admirable material for paper- 
making, superior to csparto grass.) Trovided the roof is done 
with care, it ought to be completely ramm-light. As it is, a 
little patching generally has to take place after the first 
shower, No windows, of course, are made. Light is obtained 
from the open doorway, which is closed at night by a mackin- 
tosh curtain and a door of wooden framework. Inside, the 
earthen floor is stamped hard by men’s feet, and before inhabiting 
the house numerous fires are burnt on the ground and their ashes 
pounded into the beaten earth, Of course a trench or moat, to 
carry off the heavy rain, is dug all round the house, so that it 
generally happens that these hastily-constructed abodes are wonder- 
iully dry and snug. When the house is built for my own occupation 
I have a large mat made from plaited strips of the useful 
“‘migomba ” (dried banana leaves), and thrown down on the bare 
floor of beaten earth, ‘Then, on this, one or two wild beasts’ skins 
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or a bright-coloured Zanzibar ‘‘mkeka” (dyed grass mat), add 
quite a comfortable look to the interior. My bed is mounted in one 
corner, my portable table stands in the centre of the dwelling, boxes 
of necessaries are ranged along the walls, my washing-basin is 
poised on a roughly-made tripod, shelves are hastily rigged up to 
support the lighter articles of my equipment, and lastly, nails and 
hooks are knocked into the accommodating rafters, and from these 
depend all the heterogeneous articles that will let themselves be 
hung up. 

Happy time this is! Everything is fresh to me. The cares 
of journeying, the weary tramps of twenty miles a day are over, 
I can be sure of water and food, and know at stated hours in the 
day a tempting meal will be awaiting me. So with a light heart I 
set out to explore the beauties of my African Switzerland. First 
of course, I crave for a geod view of the giant dome of Kibd, 
the highest summit of the mass, the ‘ Kilima-njaro” (‘ Mountain 
of the Snow Fiend”), as the coast people call it, the ‘* Home of 
God ” (Engaji Engai) as it is more reverently termed by the Masai 
of the plains. This, the highest peak in Africa (18,800 fect high) is 


hurried a short distance 
from my camp to the 
edge of the ravine, whence 
there was little to obstruct 
the view, and there, squatted 
amid the crushed bracken 
fronds at the commencement 
of the precipitous descent, I 
looked across first to the 
opposite hill, crested with 
feathery trees, mimosas, sy- 
camores, and palms, and then 
to the swelling forest-clad 
heights beyond, gloomy and 
sombre in the shade, as yet 
untouched by the sloping sun- 
shine. Above these a vast 
white sheet of fleecy cloud, 
uniform and flat, and crown- 
ing all, as if cut off from the 
lower earth, and floating 
majestically in the pale blue 
heaven, the snow-covered 
dome, with its blemishes of 
shadow and blaze of prepon- 
derating light like that of 
the disc of the moon. 

The jealous clouds, however, grant me but a | 
poor half-hour in which to sketch the features of 
their monarch, and I am compelled to defer the 
completion of my work to other opportunities. 
Meantime I go right and left in search of studies. 

There is Méru, for instance, scarcely less ma- iantots 
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A VIEW TOWARDS 


UGWENO 6's 


and the silver windings of the Luvu. The Wagweno 
speak a tongue that is evidently more archaic than 
that of the Wachaga. They are an inoffensive but 
very timid, wild people; much harried formerly by the 
cruel Masai. Now they live so high up in the hills that they are in 
safety, but, on the other hand, lack good soil for their crops and 


_ pasture for their cattle. 
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jestic than Kilima-njaro, lying some thirty miles 

away to the west, a vast pyramidal mountain, 

reaching to nearly 15,000 feet, with a lesser peak at 

the side. Meru is visible across the plains for a distance of at least 
seventy miles, and is at all times a majestic object. It is said to be 
inhabited by a gentle race of agriculturists, akin in origin and 
tongue to the Wa-cha of Klilima-njaro. At its base dwell tribes 
of Masai, who are great cattle-keepers, and whose herds of kine 
range over the vast green plains that lie between Méru and Kili- 
ma-njaro at the upper waters of the Luvu River. 


A NATIVE DAM 


Nearly all the streams flowing from Kilima-njaro, except two or 
three in the west and cast (there are apparently none on the northern 
slope), ultimately unite to form this great stream which enters the 
Indian Ocean at Pangani (ze map), necily opposite Zanzibar, 


It is most delightful thus to look forth from my eyrie on the many 
lands spread before me as on a huge and living map, and also to 
feel that Iam safe from all attack on the part of the lawless rovers 
of the plains. My gaze stretches away, even into parts of Africa 
that are unknown and unvisited of white men, and [ can scan the 
natural features of these countries at a glance, and correct the dis- 
position of their rivers and mountain ranges on the map. Some- 
times, when the partial mists rise over the nearer hills and valleys, 
and the brow of my hill seems to be an island floating in the air, 
the effect isa most pleasing and novel one. I, my men, my huts, 
and my domestic animals seem to be sailing over Africa in a giant 
balloon. Below us, beyond the mists, are the sunlit plains, the 
lines of velvet forest bordering the winding streams, the stretches of 
open pasture-land like lakes of grass, green amid the darker forest 
and the purple hills. Then, at our feet, rolling clouds of grey 
vapour, and, standing out in strong relief against this vacuous back- 
ground, the soaring kites who wheel and_ poise with outspread 
pinions just below my feet, seeming like the birds which accom- 
panied Solomon when he flew through the air on his magic carpet a 
the Arab legends tell us. 

Throughout the four months of my residence on Kitimbiriu the 
beauties of the scenery never palled and never grew monotonous. 
W ith such varied atmospheric agencies the effects around us changed 
like the designs of a kaleidoscope, and rarely came two alike. 
Sometimes, perhaps at early dawn, everything would be veiled in 
blank mist, save only the summit of Kibé, and this would gleam 
out above the clouds, like some supernatural vision, rosy in the 
etfulgence of the coming dawn. Or, it may be, in the noontide 
every trace of vapour will have vanished, and the velvet forest lies 
glowing in gold-green light and dusky purple shadows, every detail 
strongly marked, while the precipices, jutting rocks, and shining 
eves of Kibd are discernible with startling clearness, though the 
peak lies distant nearly fifteen miles. In the afternoon, perhaps, 
the sky is hung with dense curtains of purple grey cloud, and the 
plain below lies in monotonous blue shadow ; only away to the 
west, behind the pyramid of Méru, the heavens exhibit one clear 
cloudless belt, which the descending sun turns to refulgent gold, 
and against this relief, as on some antique illumination or decorative 
design, the peak of Méru and the jagged hill tops at its base stand 
out in a simple tone of indigo. g 

So passed my first few weeks in Kilima-njaro ; in planting, 
building, scheming ; sketching landscapes, and skinning birds. No 
troubles as yet overcast my horizon, and if, afterwards, I was 
harassed with anxious fears and worried with intolerable suspense, 
the memory of those darker days is overborne by the vivid 
Impression [ retain of this first and brightest period of my sojourn 
in Nilima-njare, which I find noted in my diary as ‘* The happiest 
tine Lever spent in Africa.” IT, 1. JouNstToN 

( 70 be continusd? ) 
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CHAPTER III. 


THERE was very little of bravado gaiety when 
the good ship Clyde slipped adown the Channel 
that night. Officers and men alike were very quiet, and Tom Snow crept softly 
in and out of the cabin shared by his master with Lucy and Harteg, and laid 
out his mess-things with silent and reverent sympathy for the gravity on that 
master’s face, for Bootles had not, as yet, got over the agony he felt as he 
encountered the yearning misery in his wife's beautiful eyes, and as Mignon’s 
parting sobs fell upon his ears. In truth, it was one of the three most bitter 
days that ever cast their shadow over tne brightness of his pleasant and 
sunny life. 

For himself, young Tom had no feelings save those of the wildest 
exultation and delight. Until the last moment he had never dared 
to think it possible he could accompany his master on the expedition, 
Night after night he had watered his pillow with tears at the 
thought of being left behind, and then—well, of course he was 
very sorry for the cause, and he pulled as long a face over the 
misfortune as anybody, though the young monkey’s heart was 
beating and throbbing with joy at the chance it gave him. This 
was how the chance occurred. The very day before the regiment 
was to leave its quarters, Terry fell upon the stairs leading to one 
of the troop-rooms, and slipped his knee-cap. 

Going was for him out of the question, and not to be thought of ; 
in fact, nobody did think of it fora moment. And then Bootles 
had to cast about in order to find somebody suitable to fill Terry's 
place, for Terry, although he was in reality a groom, yet was 
accustomed to d@ much about his master’s person. 

“PI take young Houp-La,” he said suddenly to Mrs, Bootles, 
after he had gone over in his mind all the likely men he knew. 
“He knows how to do for me just as well as Terry does. Tl 
take him.” 

And so young Tom was rigged out in haste, and followed his 
master’s fortunes into the land of the Pharaohs. 

Bootles’ choice proved to be a very wise selection, The voyage 
out was the most miserable time he had ever passed ; true, he had at 
one period been more unhappy, but never had he known before what 
it was to really miss a dear daily presence out of his life, not one, but 
two—his wife and Mignon. 

In every respect young Tom suited him; he knew just what te 
wanted, and just when he wanted it; he was great at holding his 
tongue, and never bothering his master with questions about this or 
that, as a strange servant must necessarily have done. He was 
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intensely sympathetic to the sleepless pain in Captain Ferrers’ eyes ; 
and, after all, what sympathy is there which is so sweet as the ; 
sympathy of those who themselves have known the extremes of pain and misery? Young 
‘Tom, too, was sympathetic in silence. _ f ; ws 
Then, moreover, apart from his services to his master, he proved quite a host in himself 
by way of relieving the tedium and weariness which the voyage was to the men, to whom 
every hour seemed the length of a day, every mile as long as a dozen. It is always hard 
to keep men amused and content on board ship, particularly on board a troop-ship, where, 
with all ranks, life is a continuous fight for daily bread, to say nothing of comfort, from 


port to port. 
It is a ted r 
tion which the ship 


and amusements and bi 
and it is not easy to find words to convey any 


life’s weariness and evi? really is. ’ ‘ 
It was here that young Tom, from being only a sharp-tongued general favourite, suddenly 

e Captain Garnet’s head, as Lucy remarked one night when they were steaming 

past the African coast, into “a gwreat and—er—shining light.’ With his master’s per- 
mission and some help from the sailors, he got the tailor to make him up a set of 
clown’s garments, and furbished up all his old circus tricks with such right good will 


ious and irksome enough time to the officers, who have the best accommoda- 
affords ; but for those who live between decks, with but few papers 
ut a limited amount of beer and tobacco, matters are still worse ; 
thing like an adequate idea of what that 


grew, lik 


that more than once he had the honour of appéaring before the most distinguished officers 
on board the C44. He pleased them each and all so greatly, that when he took his white hat 
round for contributions to the fund for the wives and children who had been lett behind he 
obtained so.good a sum that Bootles, whose heart was tender to every man who could in 
any way approach or share his feelings on that subject, made it up to the even and respectable 
amount of five pounds out of his own pocket. ; 

And then at last they steamed into the harbour of Alexandria, and the voyage was over. 
For some of them it was very near indeed to the close of the voyage of life. But they 
never seemed to think of it, action was the order of the day, and dispiritedness and 
down-heartedness apparently had flown from their midst. All was energy and bustig—tall 
lancers clanker along the half ruined Eastern-looking streets, tramped in and out of the 
bazaars and cafés, langhing in good natured British contempt at nearly everything they 
saw, grumbled in true British style at all discomforts, swore roundly at the flies and the 
dust, hob-nobbed with sunburnt tars from the ships of war in the harbour, and scattered 
everywhere the energetic signs of British rule and occupation. 

“Tsay, Bill,” said one strapping broad-shouldered red jacket to one of a group of his 
comrades one night, ‘‘ wasn’t the chaplain preaching about the seven plagues of Egypt, 
the Sunday afore we left ome?” 
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“Ay!” responded Bill, sending a great cloud of smoke into the 
midst of acloud of flies. 

“10 you remember what they was?” 

“Why,” answered Bill, hesitatingly, ‘there was frogs, flies and 
lice—and darkness, and blood—that’s four. And hail, and blains— 
I suppose they're boils, or wuss—and the loss of the firstborn.” 

“By gum !” ejaculated the first, ‘* but old Pharaoh must have ’ad 
some grit in him to stand all that. I wonder if they had any baccy 
in them days,” and then he, too, took a mighty draw at his big pipe, 
and let the flies in his immediate neighbourhood have the full benefit 
thereof, after which he spat contemptuously into the midst of the 
swarm by way of distinctly adding insult to injury. ; 

The flies did not particularly seem to appreciate the attention, 
and they forthwith settled down upon Private John Wood, No. 741, 
as if they had a special mission from Arabi Pasha to determine the 
exact value of “grit,” as ‘grit ” goes, in the ranks of the British 
army. 

“ Blowed if ever I knew the like o’ this,” quoth Private John 
Wood, No. 741. “Why, old Pharaoh must have ’ad a hide like 


Beelzebub.” 
IV. 

PRIVATE Joun Woon, No. 741, was not the only, man in the 
Scarlet Lancers whose ‘‘grit” the flies took an opportunity of 
valuing. They settled down upon Lucy as if he were a sweet and 
toothsome morsel such as did not often come in their way, which 
probably was exactly the true state of the case. 

But Bootles they left strangely alone—pcrhaps he took after 
Pharaoh of old. Any way, certain it is that he suffered less from 
the climate and its attendant plagues than any other officer in the 
regiment, and itwas partly owing to this—at least it was entirely due 
to his habitually cool and self-possessed demeanour, which he could 
not have maintained had the flies pestered him as they did some of the 
others, Lucy, for instance—that one evening, a few days after they 
had left Alexandria and Ramleh behind them, when he 
was lying half asleep in his hammock, a thump-thump 
sounded upon the wooden box which stood just outside Ty 
the entrance to his tent. 

‘*Yes—what is it?” he called out sleepily; then, as 
an orderly appeared in the doorway, asked, ‘‘ Well, 
orderly ; what is it?” 

‘©The Colonel’s compliments, sir, and he wishes to see 
you as as soon possible.” 

“Very well. Tell the Colonel, with my compliments, 
that 1’l]1 be with him immediately,” he answered, and the 
orderly, saluting, disappeared. 

With all haste he rolled out of the hammock, and 
straightened himself as regarded his hair and the fasten- 
ings of his undress jacket, buckled on his sword, and went 
off to the Colonel’s quarters, in ignorance that young Tom 
Snow, who had been loafing outside the tent until his 
master should shout for him when it was time to dress for 
mess, and so had heard the message which the orderly 
had brought, was following him, and that, when Bootles 
went in, he flung himself down upon the sandy ground in 
blissful disregard of any plague that might be lurking 
there, be it Egyptian or otherwise. 

The sentry on duty outside the Colonel's tent, of course, 
noticed him, and uttered a facetious remark after the 
manner in which most of the Scarlet Lancers were accus- 
tomed to address the sharp-tongued amusing little circus 
waif. 

‘Ello, young Houp-La. 
of?” 

‘JT ain’t a-doing of nothing,” retorted young Houp-La, 
civilly, ‘except a-waiting of my master, Capt’n Ferrers, 
who you see a-going into the Colonel’s quarters jes’ now.’ 

The sentry laughed and wheeled round on his allotted 
twenty yards of sentry-go, never dreaming of ordering 
young Tom off, for he was generally considered in the 
regiment as a thing of naught, beyond the fact of his being 
a javourite Arvot‘gé of Captain Ferrers. 

So there he remained, and there with his sharp young 
ears pressed close to a little discrepancy in the canvas, 
which protected the officer commanding the Scarlet Lancers 
from the night dews and damps, Tom Snow, the circus- 
waif, became cognizant of and acquainted with the details 
and particulars of one of the most important and dan- 
gerous missions which was entrusted to or accepted by 
any one of the officers and men who carried Her Majesty’s 
uniform into the land of the Pharaohs in the campaign of ’82. 


What may you be a-doing 


Ic heard every word that passed between his master 
and the three grey-haired officers whom he found there. 

It was not only a very difficult but a very dangerous errand which 
Captain Ferrers had been chosen to perform. ‘lhe order was given 
in the simplest and most soldierly words, and so young Tom was 
able to gather its exact meaning as clearly as Bootles himself could 
do. In substance it was to convey a certain paper, written in 
cypher, to the officer commanding a body of troops lying about five 
miles from the Scarlet Lancers’ Camp, which was but a short 
distance from the town of Abu-Goum, held by a strong force of the 
rebels, under the command of Arabi himself, 

To reach the other British camp the envoy must pass almost 
through the rebel lines, else he would find himself close under the 
walls of Abu-Goum on the one hand, or involved in the swamps 
which skirted the margin of Lake Goum on the other. 

The General impressed upon Bootles the need for caution and 
despatch, as he entrusted the precious paper to his hands, not with- 
out first making him exactly acquainted with its contents in case of 
accident by the way, so that if the paper were damaged, or rendered 
illegible, he might not reach the other camp in ignorance of his mission. 

And young l’om heard it all—every word! Not only heard but 
saw! Saw the General give the paper—saw his master place it in a 
small pocket-book of brown leather, and bow himself out, after a 
silent grip of the hands outstretched to him—saw then that he left 
the tent, and went hastily in the direction of his own—and, seeing 
that, the circus-waif rose up from his post of observation and followed 
him swiftly. 

When he reached Captain Ferrers’ tent he found his master 
bending over a brass-bound box, which stood in one corner of it—a 
box which Tom knew contained his revolvers. 

‘*Is that you, Tom ?” he asked. 

“Yessir,” answered Tom, with a salute, and advancing into the 
middle of the tent. : 

““Vake my flask round to the mess-tent, and get it filled with 
brandy—and be quick.” 

‘*Vessir,” said Tom. 

IIe never hesitated an instant what he should do. The moment 
he entered the tent he had seen that on the chest which formed 
his master’s table, Captain Ferrers had laid down the brown leather 
pocket-book which contained the all-important despatch. 

Quick as thought Tom snatched it up with the flask and ran ont ; 
once outside, he threw the flask to the winds and made for the 
outposts. . 

It was not difficult for him to pass them, on the contrary, in truth, 
he simply threw himself flat upon his stomach, and, by means of the 
snake-trick on which he had so prided himself of old, wriggled past 
the various sentries with the stealth and noiselessness of an Indian 
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, ving passed the last one, he took the pocket-book from 
wee ek where he had carried it for safety, and folding the 
precious despatch neatly to half its former size, ee ma Pee 
little pocket within the breast of his scarlet and blac. 8 
waistcoat, one which had been put there by Captain a ie iy 
so that the lad might carry a few shillings in safety, and witho 


i elieved of it by pickpockets. , i. 
be teeta eo a book ms and witha last look in the aaeeer 
of the camp, turned his face towards the five miles of ae = 
danger which lay between him and the mission which he ha ie 
upon himself—nay, which he had in reality stolen from him to oe ie 
it had been entrusted—difficult, because of the inky darkness of the 
night, and of his ignorance of the surrounding country (an ignorance 
which his master would greatly have lessened by means of acompass 
and a plan, two articles of which Tom had not thought), aaneoness 
because almost every yard of the way bristled with ee mus| Hi 5 
every post and point was guarded and watched by vigilant rebe: 


troops. : ; ’ ‘isk 
-e spirit never failed him for an instant. He ha 
oe ee aniaent and looked grim Death hard in 


not stood upon the trapeze plat 4 
the face to “ of faint ie when he needed all his courage. 
He never thought of the harm he might be doing, still less of the 
risk he was running—only that his master, the Captain, tad been 
sent on this errand of danger, and that he, owing to his small size 


and elasticity of joint and muscle, and the particular form of training 
which he et iieieereaie in the circus, could easily go in safety where 
his master could not expect to escape detection, nay, where he very 
well knew his master could not escape with his life. 

It was only for a moment that he stood looking back upon the 
camp, which sheltered all he loved on earth ; he could hear the 
steady and measured tramp of the sentries close at hand; he could 
see the more distant lights. Then a mist of tears blurred the 
picture. He dashed his hand across his eyes, plunged into the 


darkness, and was gone, 


| 


MEANTIME, having seen that his revolvers were in perfect order, 
Bootles set about dressing himself for his expedition. He discarded 
his spurs and sword, and, indeed, everything which might serve to 
attract attention to him or make him, an object more easily discerni- 
ble in the darkness of the night. 

_ There were among other things lying upon the make-shift table, a 

tin of milk biscuits, a jar of potted game, and a bottle nearly full 
of sherry. He poured out a tumbler full of the wine, and hastily 
spread some of the potted game upon the biscuits, then continued 
his preparations, eating as he moved about the tent. 

“What a long time that boy is,” he thought, impatiently, 

Tom was nct usually so long about his master’s errands, and his 
master, not unnaturally perhaps, wondered at his being so then 
when there was so much need for haste. However, he pulled on 
his long cloak, which covered him up from head to foot, and slipped 
a dark blue cloth polo cap upon his head—this was safer than to 
wear the gold-laced forage-cap of an officer. 

And then, just as he was going to button his cloak, he remembered 
the pocket-book, and turned to take it. 

But tt was gone ! 

Bootles stood for a moment staring at the place where he had 
laid it down in the stupefaction of intense surprise. He had put it 
down just there, beside his flask, and with his gloves! He was 
certain of it—he could positively swear to it. 

What on earth had got the thing? 

He roused himself from his bewilderment, and turned all his 
pockets out, ran to the brass-bound revolver case and examined it: 
back to the table, and tossed everything that was upon it over and 
over. Made quite sure, in fact, that pocket-book and despatch 
were alike missing, and not to be found, 

He felt it was no use staying there, wasting his precious time in 
ransacking boxes and turning out pockets which he had not touched 
that day. The Colonel must be told at once; so, witha mighty 
effort, Bootles pulled himself together, and went out with a sinking 
heart to tell the tale of his own shame and dishonour, cs 

For thus did he, in the agony and distress of mind which over- 
whelmed him, designate the carelessness, or the unsuspiciousness 
which had allowed him to trust the honesty of others. He never 
for a moment suspected young Tom of being the thief, but he did 
think it just within the bounds of possibility that, while he had been 
bending down over the case of ‘revolvers, some one had quietly 
crept'in and carried off the pocket-book. 

But it came out alter a while—after Bootles had got through that 
terrible interview with the Colonel—terrible because of the pain it 
gave to both of them—after he had given up his sword and his 
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onour, and then had passed the night in his tent alone, 
ammock with his arm flung across his eyes, 
Then it all came out! How his flask, a handsome silver thing, with 
crest and monogram emblazoned upon it, had been found as soon as 
morning light broke over the camp, not twenty yards away from his 
tent, how young Tom had never been at all to get the brandy for 
which his master had sent him, then how young Yom was missing, 
and had never been seen by any one in the camp since the sentry on 
duty outside the Colonel’s tent had accosted him with ‘Ello, young 
’Oup La, and what may you be a-doing of?” Lastly—and worst 
confirmation of all—how the missing pocket-book had been found 
just outside the most advanced outposts. 

There could be no further doubt that Tom Snow was the 
delinquent—nobody had the slightest doubt about it, not even Bootles 
himself, though he stoutly declared his belief in the lad, and main- 
tained that nothing could make him think young Tom was a traitor, 
except the most absolute and positive proof that such was the case, 
For once Lucy was absolutely angry with his best friend. 

“* My dear chap,” he said, in tones which were distinctly tones of 
remonstrance, though he tried to make them those of calm reason- 
ableness, ‘what—er—more pwroof caz you want or have? The 
boy was sent to get your flask filled with bwrandy ; he did not get it 
filled with bwrandy or anything else, but it is found instead only a 
few yards from your owntent. ‘The boy is gone—the—er—despatch 
is gone too. Nobody else in the whole camp is missing. It is 
wreally, Bootles, perfectly absurd to twry to shield the young wrascal 
any longer. The despatch— er—could not go by itself—it’s absurd 
—it—er—isn’t in wreason.” 

“Tn reason or out of reason, I don’t and won’t believe that the 
boy has sold me,” Bootles asserted obstinately. 

*« But he has stolen the despatch,” Lucy persisted. 

‘©Oh, nonsense! What on earth should he do with it when he 
had got it?” ’ 

‘Why, hand it over to Awrahi, of course. What else should he 
do with it?” retorted Lucy sharply. 

‘©Oh, he has never done that, though some one clse 
may. That is likely enough,” answered Lootles carelessly. 

But Bootles knew very well in his heart that it must 
have been Tom and no other who had taken the pocket- 
book from off his table, though he did not for a moment 
believe that. the lad had sold him. 

‘The true solution of the mystery was that the boy, by 
listening outside the Colonel’s tent, had, according to his 
idea, gathered the object of the mission with which his 
master had been charged, and with that knowledge had 
also gleaned a very correct idea of the danger which must 
attend it—that he had stolen the despatch, and was now 
in hiding, with the ignorant idea that if it were not there 
to be taken, his master could not take it. That young 
Tom had actually set off from the Scarlet Lancers’ camp 
to carry that paper across the five miles of difficult and 
dangerous country which lay between the two British 
camps was an idea which never entered for a moment into 
Bootles’ calculations. 

But his opinion was not shared by any one else, at least, 
no one else hit upon that idea as a solution of the mystery 
of Tom’s conduct, and Bootles did not tell any one what 
he thought ; he only stoutly maintained that he did not 
believe, and that he never would believe, short of positive 
proof to the contrary, that the lad had sold him, 

So that miserable morning dragged its slow length along 
What a long, long day it was! The entire camp seemei 
paralysed by the loss of that paper, which had containei 
instructions for a simultaneous attack upon the city and 
the rebel forces on the third day from the date of sending 
the despatch. It was useless to send out a duplicate ; for 
not only was the cypher probably already in the hanis ol 
Arabi, but the vigilance of the rebels would be greatly 
increased, and so render it impossible for a messenger tv 
pass between the two British camps. 

Towards evening, when the shades of night were 
gathering around, an attempt was made to signal to the 
other camp by means of electric lights. Hitherto their 
trials in this respect had been but dismal failures, and 
it was asa last resort that the Scarlet Lancers attempted 
it now. 

To their intense surprise, however, the answering 
flashes came back with precision and evident uncerstand- 
ing, very different from the confused answers they had 
received before. This time there could be no mistaking 
their meaning, and apparently those on the distant shore 
were experiencing the same enlightenment. 

“AM right!—Got your message.—-Will act as you 
direct,” 

The signalist put the message together, and the group of officers 
who were standing round him stood staring blankly into one 
another’s faces, struck dumb with astonishment and surprise. 

** Are you quite sure ?” asked Hartog at length of the officer who 
was in charge of the signals. 

The signalist—a very smart Engineer—laughed. 

“Yes. Quite sure,” he answered. 

“Then that boy carried the message to save Dootles !” THartog 
exclaimed, 

‘““B—y Jove!” ejaculated Lucy, ‘‘and I’ve been vigorously 
blackening the poor little fellow’s charwacter al—l day—evewry 
time I hada chance, I—er—feel beastly ashamed of myself.” 

‘* Ask again—ask who took the message, and if he is there now a? 
suggested Llartog to the Engineer, who complied willingly enough, 
and sent the inquiry flashing across the rapidly darkening sky, in 
which the brilliant stars were beginning to shine out one by one. 

Then the reply came back in a series of vivid flashes. 

b Fy : boy left camp on return journey with reply before day- 
veak, 

_ ‘Then the rebels have got him,” Hartog cried, excitedly. ** Poor 
little chap, they’ve got him sure enough.” 

Uhe news spread through the camp in next to no time, and, 
within half-an-hour, young Houp-La had as many good words 
spoken for him as during the day he had had bad ones. Everybody 
had something pleasant to say in favour of the brave little lad, who 
had thus heroically risked his life, and, poor fellow, had probably 
already lost it, for the sake of the master whom he loved with the 
fidelity of a dog. 

_As for his master, he went straight to the Colonel and asked, 
with a strange huskiness in his throat and a blaze in his blue eyes, 
that a searching party might be sent out at once, and as far as was 
i case the lad had been disabled, and could not reach the 

. Certainly, certainly—and go yourself, if you care to do it, 
Ferrers,” said the Colonel, hurriedly, brushing his hand across his 
eyes. ‘‘Go yourself, if you care to do it, I have much pleasure 
in returning your sword. Iam sure I sincerely hope the lad has 
come to no harm. *Pon my soul, he is the hero of the campaign— 
pon my soul he is,” and then the kindly Colonel shook his favourite 
by the hand, and brushed the other across his eyes once more. 

Bootles said ‘Thank you, sir,” and went out without another 
word, chiefly because there was a lump in his throat which made 
speech difficult. 

_ It was not long before a party was ready to start, with Bootles at 
its head, to search for the missing boy. Nor was it very long 
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before they found him—perhaps 2 mile f 

ms a clump ae trae faint and cual Aims em 

ie i dry, and his sharp, young face drawn and distorted 

" ee was the first to hear his moan, and turned the light of the 

aie py ted place eee = sound came. In 
own upon his k i 

form of the half-unconscious boy. Saiategsetaee males 

Young Moup-La vaguely recognised his master as he tenderly 
raised his head upon his arm. 

“* Water !” he gasped painfully. 

Bootles filled the cup which formed the lower half of his flask 
with water, which one of the searchers had brought, and held it to 
the poor parched lips, It scemed to put new life into him, for he 
lifted his head and looked wildly round. 

“Tell the Capt'n I got there safe. The answer is in my 
wes coat pocket. “I couldn’t get back as well. One o’ them Aral 
devils potted me. I crawled as far’s I could, but I couldn't get no 
further, though I see the camp lights jes’ ahead.” Then he 
perceived that Bootles was bending down over him, his kind face 
convulsed with grief and emotion, 

a Is that you, sir?” he said, in a tone of gentle relief and 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Don’t take on about me, sir. I ain’t worth it.” 

“Where are you hurt, my boy?” Bootles asked ina choking 
voice, 

** Somewhere about the groin, sir. It’s no use trying to move 
me,” seeing that two of the men had opened a stout blanket and 
were preparing to receive him, ‘‘It’s all over with menow, Don’t 
you put yourself out about me, sir, I ain’t worth it.” 

“*Try and drink a drop of this,” said Bootles, holding the cup 
once more to his lips. It had brandy in it this time. 

“*Tt ain’t no good, sir,” he persisted, but he swallowed the 
brandy and water, and then they raised him very gently and lifted 
him on to the rug. Not so gently, though, but that he groaned 
and moaned piteously with the pain, and slipped off into, delirium 
again, talking wildly all the way back to camp of the success of his 
expedition, and how the commanding officer of the other camp, 
who had received the despatch from him, had patted him on the 
shoulder and had called him a brave lad, and bade him God speed 

and a safe return. ; 

And then, when at last they got him into camp and on to an 
ambulance cot, he came to his own senses again for a little time, 
and bade them send for the Colonel that he might give the despatch 
into his own hands. . 

**You’re not angry, sir?” he said imploringly, as the Colonel 
took the paper. ‘‘I knew the Capt’n couldn’t go safe where I 
could, and I thought as ’ow it wouldn’t matter so much if aught 
happened to me. You're not angry with me, are you, sir?” 

‘*No, my boy, certainly not,” answered the Colonel huskily. 
**You are the bravest lad in the army. I am proud of you, 
very proud.” 

Tom Snow drew himself up as straightly as he could against his 
master’s breast, where he had been lying ever since they put him 
down upon the bed, and endeavoured to salute the commanding 
officer. ‘I got there,” he said, looking round at the faces about 
him, ‘“‘and I got back ’ome again. It don’t any of it matter 
now,” and then he slipped off again and wandered on about the 
heat and the glare of the sunshine, of his awful thirst, and the pain 
of his wound, At last he tried to turn his head round to look 
at Bootles, 

“ Are you there, sir?” he asked in a clear and sensible voice. 

“*Ves, my boy,” answered Bootles, pressing the lad’s head against 
his cheek, and holding him quite tight against his heart, as if he 
could not bear to let the all-powerful enemy, who was fast stealing 
upon them, wrest that faithful young life away from him. 

The minutes passed slowly away and intense silence reigned 
throughout the tent ; suddenly Tom spoke again :-— 

“‘T ain’t in no pain now, sir,” he said with a satisfied sigh ; ‘‘but 
I'm orful tired.” 

“* Try and sleep a little,” said Bootles. 

*¢Ves; [think Ill try. I’m orful tired.” 

Then there was silence again—a silence longer, deeper, more 
profound than that which had been before—broken, indeed, only 
by the sound of the boy’s sharp-drawn breath. Then that, too, grew 
fainter and less laboured, and Bootles held the slight form yet 
closer in his arms—held it till the last faint sigh had fluttered 
through the whitened lips—held it, even though he knew perfectly 
well that the brave hero-soul had slipped away—held it closer and 
closer still, because he did not dare to look on the brave white face 
which had been faithful even to the very end, and had paid a debt 
of gratitude even by the sacrifice of life. ; 

It was Lucy who approached him first. 

‘You'd better come away now, Bootles, old fellow,” he said 
persuasively. ‘* You can’t do the poor little chap any good now.” 

Bootles allowed one of the doctors to unfold his arms and take 
the little body from him. Then he stood up and looked down 
upon it as it lay still and silent upon the bed, the sharp, young face 


at rest and peaceful now. #2 ; : 
““T knew he hadn’t sold me,” he said in a shaking voice. ‘‘God 


bless him ! he loved me better than himself; ” and then he turned 


away and strode out into the darkness alone. 
THE END 


Tue author of that exccedingly clever political satire, ‘Pericles 
Prum,” Austen Pember, bas in ‘‘ Victa Victrix: or a Shrug, a 
HIum, anda Ha!” (3 vols.: J. and R. Maxwell), shown himself 
capable of success in a less imaginative form of fiction. Instead of 
contributing further to the perhaps more than sufficient mass of 
literature dealing with the far-off future, he takes for his subject 
those worst features of the worst sort of Society journal which may 
quite. possibly perish with our own generation. “ Puff,” and its 
inost influential contributor, Mr. Horace Traccy, are too villainous 
altogether to Le taken as typical of anything but possibilities : still 
a far less amount of deliberate rascality than Mr Pember has 
thonght it needful to call into play would suffice to ruin a noble lile 
like that of Mary Testa. Thus, after the manner of novelists with a 
purpose in general, he has gone far to weaken his own case. If so 
muca force and stratagem Is required to damage one unprotected 
girl, it would naturally follow that the system cannot be so very 
formidable on the whole. While the purpose of the novel is simply 
well intentioned, many of its characters are admirable, and all have 
a flavour of originality. Julian Holmes, in particular, is an 
excellent portrait—that of a man who, from being merely an 
embroiderer of truth to his own greater glory, slides by imperceptible 
degrees into the utmost depths of falsehood and treachery. Of 
course the conception itself is not new, but it has seldom been 
worked out so naturally and altogether so well. His foil in the 
person of his at first admiring and devoted friend, an honest, broad- 
minded, uncompromising, and exceedingly muscular curate, supplies 
a thoroughly efficient contrast : and another contrast of ayet more 
stuiking kind 1s afforded by the heroine, Mary Testa, and by 
Emestine. The author may be proud of his heroine, from the first 
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moment when she first bewilders her treacherous lover by her defiant 
and superficial eccentricities, till when she had learned through 
sulfering what life means. And he may be still more proud of 
Ernestine, who teaches in her person the unpopular but need- 
ful lesson of what an utterly vulgar, contemptible, and even 
stupid thing genius itself may be. The story, if not very probable, 
is interesting, and is. even more than sufficiently lively, 

‘* Nell Fraser ; or, Thorough Respectability,” by E. Iles (3 vols. : 
J. and R. Maxwell), supplies its key-note in its sub-title. The 
heroine, Nell, after spending a wandering and Bohemian girlhood as 
her father’s friend and comrade, is suddenly plunged by his death 
into ultra-Philistine and “respectable” surroundings, wherein, of 
course, she is as a fish out of water, For that matter, most people 
would find her aunt and cousins thoroughly intolerable rather than 
merely respectable; nor is respectability in itself, despite the 
commonplaces of fiction, necessarily synonymous with all the most 
disagreeable qualities, any more than is Bohemianism, fer se, with 
all the charms and virtues. Nell, despite her finer nature, is led by 
morbid and sentimental jealousy to the very verge of a cruel and 
treacherous murder, obliging her author to invent a dormant brain 
fever in order to render her irresponsible ; and heroines liable to such 
dangerous visitations without exceedingly reasonable cause are not 
calculated to retain sympathy when the time comes for the patient 
clerical lover and the wedding bells, Marricd to one man, with a 
romantic and platonic affection for another, a good deal of ingenuity 
is needed to bring her into satisfactory final relations with a third, 
It is due to the author to say that his, or her, skill proves entirely 
adequate, and that though the story, like the sentiment, is occa- 
sionally overstrained, it is quite sufficiently interesting to suit all 
reasonable demands. 

** Anthony Fairfax ” (3 vols.: Bentley and Son) is an anonymous 
novel, without any pretension to be above the ordinary run of 
fiction. It isa love story, complicated by the effects of an unjust 
punishment for an uncommitted crime upon an_ exceptionally 

‘morbid nature—a nature so morbid that it not only leads its victim 
to separate himself from the woman he really loves, but to seek in 
marriage one whom he does nut love, because she bas some inherited 
disgrace suitable, in his opinion, to be shared with his own, Of 
course all that is needful to bring things right is to clear him from 
the crime—a necessary task managed by a faithful dependant who 
is sketched somewhat amusingly. 

‘* Leicester : An Autobiography,” by Francis William L. Adams 
(2 vols, : George Redway), is a work of a kind wherewith ordinary 
criticism has happily little todo. The merely stupid novel is not 
uncommon: the merely silly novel still less so: ° but in 
“« Leicester” the attributes of both are most uncommonly combined. 
Were there any sign of real talent, it would be impossible to speak 
‘of Mr. Adams’s production in terms that would not be almost as 
offensive as he tries his best to be. He seems to have been misled 
by dangerous examples set by stronger brains into the idea that it is 
a fine.thing to plunge the pen into filth for filth’s sake, and without 
even the excuses that can be urged for the so-called realistic school. 

‘“*More New Arabian Nights: The Dynamiter,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Fanny Van de Grift’ Stevenson (Shilling 
Edition: Longmans, Green, and Co.), is scarcely a worthy 

~,, continuation of its predecessor. The volume, dedicated ‘‘to Messrs. 

“ole and Cox, Police Officers,” is little better than an ultra- 
sensational-#2tce de circonstance, so managed, or mismanaged, that 
the elenient of humour, running into sheer burlesque, nullifies the 
obviously serious intention of proving the already well-known fact 

-that a dynamiter is a very stupid creature, as well as a very criminal 
one. It need not be said that the stories are not without some 
cleverness : but they assuredly would never have made a reputation 
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Tue reaction grows in favour of Carlyle. Professor Tyndall 
predicted it long ago when unveiling Mr. Boehm’s statue of Carlyle on 
the Thames Embankment, and Mr. Augustine Birrell’s essayin “‘ Obiter 
Dicta” was, perhaps, its first important expression in literature. 
Professor David Masson’s ‘‘Carlyle Personally and in His Writings” 
(Macmillan) will give enormous impetus to the reactionary ten- 
dency ; it is another strong gust of truth to blow aside the mists 
which, to use Professor Tyndall’s simile, had gathered round the 
Alpine peak of Carlyle’s fame. How far the vehement clamour 
which rose over Carlyle’s newly-made grave was really the outcome 
of deliberate judgment of the contents of the ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 
or how far it was merely ignorant noisy echoing of the verdicts of 
hasty reviews, has never been doubtful. Here and there, no doubt, 
the friends of persons who had been blistered by some of Carlyle’s 
sarcasms raised angry voices of protest; but, beyond those thus 
personally interested, it is certain that the greatest noise proceeded 
from people who had least knowledge of Carlyle as a man and as a 
writer, That Mr. Froude rightly conceived, and in the main rightly 
executed, his task as Carlyle’s biographer we have always main- 
tained; but that he pushed his theory to extremes, and that by 
dwelling too strongly on the grim side of Carlyle’s mind he 
occasionally gave a false idea of his hero, is obvious to any one who 
has knowledge of Carlyle apart from Mr. Froude’s books. In the 
first of his admirable Iectures Professor Masson deals with Carlyle 
personally, and from his own amyle personal knowledge, extending 
from 1844 to Carlyle’s death, corrects some of the erroneous 
impressions left by Mr. Froude. He gives us with touches of swift, 
firm portraiture an admirable sketch of Carlyle the man, and sets 
forth with vigour the failures of Mr. Froude’s biography. The 
second lecture, on ‘*Carlyle’s Literary Life and His Creed,” is 
thorough, lucid, and true, Professor Masson’s book is, indeed, an 
example of perfect knowledge given in well-nigh perfect style. 

The story of the rescue of Lieutenant Greely and his comrades 
from their camp at Cape Sabine is now a familiar one; but we 
nevertheless welcome a complete narrative of Greely’s work and 
that of the relief expeditions. This is to be found in ‘‘ The Rescue 
of Greely,” by Commander W, $. Schley and Professor J. R. Soley 
(Sampson Low), Commander Schley had chief command of the 
last and successful Greely Relief Expedition—that composed of the 
three ships, the Thetis, Bear, and the Alert, the last-named beir.g 
presented to the United States by the English Government specially 
to aid in the work of rescuing the unfortunate Greely. The book, 
however, does more than tell the story of the last Expedition : it 
gives a complete history of events from the time that Greely with 
his twenty-four comrades sailed from St, John’s for Lady Franklin 
Bay on July 7, 1881, to the rescue of the seven survivors, after 
terrible privations, in their overturned tent at Cape Sabine, on 
June 22, 1884. It will be remembered that it was the failure of the 
velief expedition of 1883, owing to the wreck of the Z’rotexs, that 
left Greely and his party in such terrible straits. Commander 
Schley and his colleague tell their story very simply, yet their book 
is more genuinely interesting than nine out of ten romances. The 
interest culminates, of course, with the appearance of the first of 
the survivors on the ridge at Cape Sabine, the feeble man who 
waved a flag in reply to the signal from the relieving boat. Land- 
ing, and running on to the fallen tent, the reheving party there 
found Greely and his six comrades—all that remained of the gallant 
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twenty-five. In the tent, ‘on his hands and knees, was a dark 
man, with a long matted beard, in a dirty and tattered dressing- 
gown, with a little red skull-cap on his head, and brilliant, staring 
eyes.” This was Grecly. The relievers greeted him. ‘*‘ Yes,’ 
said Greely, ina faint, broken voice, hesitating and shuffling with 
his words, ‘ Yes—seven of us left—here we are—dying—like men. 
Did what I came to do—beat the best record,’ Then he fell back 
exhausted.” It is a heroic story. 

“‘The Imperial Parliament Series,” edited by Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
M.P. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), embodies an excellent idea. 
It differs from the ‘‘ English Citizen Series ” in dealing with things as 
reformers think they should be, while the older series deals with things 
as they are. Several volumes of the new text-books are advertised asin 
the press ; and a good start has been made with “ Imperial Federa- 
tion,” by the Marquis of Lorne. The Marquislooks with approval on 
the idea of federation, and if he does not suggest any method by which 
it can be carried out, that is perhaps because he thinks that the idea 
must grow and become more familiar and more desired before any 
practical scheme can be proposed. All plans yet suggested for Imperial 
Federation are, however, discussed in the volume; and on pp. 
23-26 will be found a useful summary in parallel columns of the 
arguments for and against Lord Grey’s scheme of a Colonial Board 
of Advice. 

Mr. Phil Robinson’s pleasant talks about animals, rich with all 
accurate knowledge and illuminated from the stores of wide reading 
and observation, are well known and much enjoyed. ‘‘ The Poets’ 
Beasts” is his latest volume. Starting with the lion, he deals with 
all important animals, including the ounce, cheetah, and other 
creatures little noticed by the poets, and concludes with a, charming 
chapter on the cat. The poets, it appears, blunder a good deal 
with the epithets they apply to animals; and they are too apt, 
according to Mr. Robinson, to praise and blame dumb creatures 
according only to their usefulness to man. All this is explained by 
Mr. Robinson in his own curiously humorous way, and with copious 
quotations from English poets, old and new. The book is a very 
charming one. : 

“Sport, Travel, and Adventure in Newfoundland and the West 
Indies,” by Captain W. R. Kennedy, R.N. (Blackwood and Sons), 
is a very interesting and quite unpretentious volume. Captain 
Kennedy commanded the Druid for some years during her cruises 
on the coast of Newfoundland, where the presence of men-of-war is 
necessary to keep peace between the English and French fishermen, 
and to dispense justice and medicine to the inhabitants, Of New- 
foundland and its scenery, its inhabitants and its wild animals, we 
have an agreeably written account; and Captain Kennedy dwells 
much upon the evils of divided jurisdiction in the matter of the 
fisheries. Extreme care and tact is, he says, at all times necessary 
to prevent unpleasantnesses between the French and English 
fishermen. Captain Kennedy fears, too, an outbreak among the 
Newfoundlanders—these unfortunate people possessing scarcely any 
liberty in their own land, their fisheries being monopolised by the 
English and French, and themselves being reduced almost to starva- 
tion. The ‘‘truck” system prevails all along the coast, and keeps 
the Newfoundland fishermen constantly in debt. The state of 
things in this island—a colony of Great Britain, and highly favoured 
by Nature in many ways—is, indeed, deplorable. Sporting 
incidents occupy many of Captain Kennedy’s pages, and the latter 
part of the book is devoted to describing a cruise in the West 
Indies, 

The name of Dr, Sophus Tromholt is not perhaps familiar to the 
English public outside scientific circles. It may be explained, 
therefore, that Dr. Tromholt is a Norwegian min of science, who 
has devoted himself especially to the study of the Aurora Borealis, 
Our readers have been made familiar with an outline of Dr. 
Tromholt’s recent work in this direction, through our supplement 
entitled ‘‘In the Land of the Lapps,” published about a year ago. 
That supplement was illustrated by photographs, kindly sent to us 
by Dr. Tromholt from the Arctic regions, and those who would like 
to have a fuller account of Dr. Tromholt’s work can now get it in his 
recently published work, ‘‘ Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis,” 
edited by Carl Siewers (2 vols. ; Sampson Low and Co.). It was 
as one of the workers in the International Polar Research Expeditions 
in 1882-3, that the author obtained his material for these very 
interesting and entertaining volumes. He had to work in connection 
with the Norwegian station at Bossekop, and the Finnish station at 
Sodankyla, and accordingly established himself at Koutokeino, a 
desolate Lapp settlement far away on the Russo-Norwegian frontier. 
Here the author spent the long Arctic winter, diligently studying 
the beautiful northern lights which made their appearance almost 
every night. The object of the observations of the aurore was to 
effect measurements for determining the height of the phenomena 
above the earth’s crust; and in one chapter Dr, Tromholt 
goes at some length into the theory of the Aurora Borealis, knock- 
ing over, hy the way, certain empirical theories, more ingeni- 
ous than profound, which have been invented by hasty minds 
impatient with the laborious researches and cautious state- 
ments of the men of science. The observations made established 
several new facts of importance with regard to the daily, 
yearly, and eleven-yearly periods of the aurora, and its connection 
with sun-spots, but Dr. ‘lromholt admits that our ignorance of this 
beautiful phenomenon—which he declares surpasses In magnificence 
the glories of a tropical sunset—is still profound. It is not, 
however, chiefly as a work of science that Dr. Tromholt’s pages are 
of interest. The interest is human, and comes from the intimate 
study he was enabled to make of a peculiarly interesting people. 
Living intimately among the Lapps, Dr. Tromholt came to know 
them as few have had the opportunity of doing, and being a 
shrewd man, with a considerable gift of humour and power of 
expression, he has been able to produce a book of unusual interest 
and importance. Mr. Carl Siewers has translated and edited the 
book, his work being well done. Numerous illustrations, from 
drawings and photographs by the author, are scattered through 
the volumes, 

By way of relief from the rather tedious talk about the actor and 
his “status,” of which we have had lately something too much, 
one may turn with interest to “‘ On the Stage—and Off,” by Jerome 
K. Jerome (Field and Tuer). No one taking up this little book is 
likely to lay it down till the last page is turned, and if the 
reader is not frequently tickled into laughter during its perusal then 
has he no sense of fun. It is, in truth, a very merry, bright little 
book, dealing with the life of the lower-class actors who have no 
**status” to talk about, and evidently studied from the life with 
literal accuracy. Much that the author has to say will be new to 
many of his readers, and the book is of value in theatrical literature 
as depicting a state of things which -has, in large measure, 
passed away. 

“Amateur Tommy Atkins,” by ‘Private Samuel Bagshaw” 
(Field and Tuer), isa smart little book, the fun of which will not 
perhaps be widely enjoyed outside the ranks of the volunteers. 
But every volunteer will find plenty to laugh at in the confessions of 
this very simple private. 

‘‘Life in the Ranks of the British Army,” by J. Brunlees 
Patterson (J. and R. Maxwell), is recommended by its obvious 
truthfulness to life. It describes with minuteness the daily life of 
the soldier in India, and on board a troopship. 

‘“‘ The Pearls of Truth,” by the Countess Constance Wachtmeister 
(Philanthropic Keform Publishing Offices, Oxford Circus, W.), is a 
gracefully-written allegory describing how to an unhappy soul, ina 
moment of depression, there appeared a radiant vision holding in 
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her hand a casket with seven pearls. Four of these pearls are dis- 

layed, and they show the mysteries of life, and in the fourth 
is revealed the law of the reincarnations of man upon earth. 
The three other pearls contain mysteries not yet comprehensible to 
man. The allegory, of course, points to the seven principles, or 
elements, in man, as expounded by the theosophists; and the 
vision announces herself as ‘‘Theosophia, or Divine Wisdom,” 
who contains ‘the spirit of Chrishna, Buddha, and Christ; the 
esoteric wisdom of every religion in the world.” 

‘Iwo essentially interesting works on the progress of missionary 
labour in China are the new volume of “ China’s Millions” and 
the sixth edition of ‘‘China’s Spiritual Need and Claims,” the 
former edited, and the latter written, by Mr. J. Hudson Taylor, 
M.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., of the China Inland Mission (Morgan and 
Scott), The whole history of the progress of Christian teaching 
in the Far East, the difficulties encountered by the courageous and 
untiring workers, and their ultimate successes are touching’y 
and pleasingly narrated. The accounts of some of the Chinese 
manners and customs are particularly interesting.—There also lie 
on our table the editions for 1885 of Dickens’s ever-useful ‘* Dic- 
tionary of London” and ‘Dictionary of the Thames” (Macmillan). 

Of educational works Messrs. Blackwood and Sons send us their 
‘* Fifth Standard Reading Book,” edited by Professor Meiklejohn, an 
admirable collection of historical stories and excerpts from books of 
travel; ‘* Short Stories from English History,” by thesame editor—a 
book well suited for child readers; and ‘Algebra for Beginners,” 
Part I,, which has been specially adapted to the requirements of the 
Mundella Code, and also for junior pupils of middle-class schools and 
for pupil teachers.—Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us ‘ The 
Child’s Geography of England,” by M. J. Barrington Ward, M.A., 
a carefully compiled work, giving in addition to bare geographical 
details full information regarding the commerce and manu/actures 
of the various towns and districts. The chapters on our Imports 
and our Exports and Foreign Trade, our Fisheries, and our Agri- 
culture are especially clear and concise. The same firm send us 
their ‘‘ Oriel Readers ”—three Infant Primers, with coloured 
pictures—just the thing to catch the infantile attention: and 
“Standards I, and I1.,” which are illustrated, and well adapted 
for slightly older children. The ‘‘ Oriel Atlases” which, for the 
the low price of twopence, contain several clear and carefully- 
coloured maps, especially deserve a passing word of praise. There 
are just enough, and not too many, namcs.—Messrs. George Phillip 
and Son forward two clearly printed ‘* Cyclists’ Maps” of Cam- 
bridge and Warwick, showing the main roads distinctly coloured, 
and giving valuable indications as regards hills—when to put the 
break on, and when to dismount. 

The ‘‘Weather Tables for the Colony of Victoria” during 1884 
(John Ferres, Melbourne), compiled by Mr. R. L, J. Ellery, the 
Government Astronomer, are as usual models of accuracy and 
cleverness. The fineness and balminess of last summer in Europe 
will be remembered by everybody. In Victoria the summer months, 
that is to say, January, February, March, November, and December, 
were remarkable for their copious rainfall and low temperature. 
During none of these months at Melbourne did the temperature 
much exceed the average of an English py though of course there 
were a few occasional very hot days. The winter months, on the 
other hand, that is to say, from May to September, were very dry, 
and, July excepted, warmer than the average. 


<> 
ST. JUDE'S, WHITECHAPEL 


WE are not among those who at the moment of the “ Bitter 
Cry” believed that the claims of East London to help then rose 
paramount to the claims of all other poor in London. While in no 
way depreciating the value of a fresh arousal of the public 
conscience and energy on behalf of the suffering and over-crowded 
denizens of the East, we felt that not only had we heard of the 
East End before, that as long as we could remember it had been 
the battleground where many brave soldiers of Christ had fought 
the demons of vice, ignorance, and wretchedness, and are still 
doing so, but that in many other parts of our metropolis were dense 
populations needing in proportion as much attention. And that 
important, though quiet, work is also going on in those parts, as 
the records of the London City Mission and of Miss Octavia Hill’s 
agencies will show, not to mention a host of others. Among all 
that is being done to improve the condition of the London poor 
Mr. Barnett’s parish of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, offers an admirable 
model, not merely for what has been accomplished, but for the 
principles and lines adopted there, 

To his Pastoral Address and Report recently issued many, know- 
ing the man, will turn (and not in vain) for some further enunciation 
of those high truths, common alike to the English Constitution, to 
good government, and to Christianity, which are wrung out of the 
honest, manly heart of this enlightened parish priest of the English 
Church by the experience of himself and his wife. Many a parish 
“* Report ” may show a longer list of charities; there are few which 
so go to the heart of the matter for that which makes the life of a 
parish. ‘‘It takes a man to save a man,” each one needs the 
friendship of his neighbour ; such is his recognition of the Church 
as the Church of the people. A keen enthusiast for the possibilities 
of the Church’s future, ‘‘if only the people could see that all 
(reform) depends on clear thought, unselfish action, and the know- 
ledge of God,” he boldly reiterates that ‘‘ organisations are after all 
only machinery of which the driving power is human love,” and 
that “human souls cannot be shaped by machinery.” His chief 
endeavour is to break down class distinctions, to bring the educated 
and the ignorant together, to raise the poor by contact with beauty 
in all things, above all, to foster that individual sympathy which 
prompts true friendship and vivifying self-sacrifice. Hence the 
parish church is decorated in bright colour, a sculptor lends his 
splendid Isaac and Esau, and a poor flower-seller lends his plants 
on Sundays to gladden the eyes of worshippers. Hence comes it 
that in three poor school-rooms yearly at Easter-time thousands 
of work-people, old and young, are enabled by loans of the pos- 
sessors and the time and care given by many others to enjoy the 
beauty, ay, and understand some of it, of several hundred choice 
paintings. ‘Various men tried (by lectures during the exhibition) 
to show the relation of Art to Religion, not to the religion of 
creeds, but to the religion which is communion with God.” 

The Toynbee Ilall, built for the purpose of housing a number of 
young men from the Universities who would come and settle for 
a time, lay students joining in local government and personal 
intercourse with their neighbours, is another outcome of the same 
spirit now pretty well-known, Near-dwelling brings knowledge, 
and ‘* without a common neighbourhood,” says Mr. Barnett, 
‘sympathy is likely to be vague and feeble.” Reading parties, 
classes in various subjects, and frequent conversaziones bring 
together rich and poor, cultured and uncultured, with a friendliness 
and a satisfying fulness to blank lives, the inestimable value of 
which will be felt here as it has been already felt in working-men’s 
and women’s colleges and elsewhere, : 

A Boys’ Lodging House, lately opened, provides shelter and 
reasonable means of recreation for boys of fourteen and upwards, 
helping to keep them steady at the critical period of their start in 
life. The Clubs of girls, men, and boys aim at ‘developing the 
powers on which both family and national life depend. They 
teach self-restraint, the habit of bearing and forbearing, they teach 
self-government.” 

With such a training it is no wonder that when Mr, Barnett 
fearing distress last winter, summoned fifty working-men to his 
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assistance, they should form themselves into a Relief Committee, 


the action of which was highly succes 
true political education to themselves. 


elected as some of the Guardians? . ean 
On one or two points in modern life Mr. Barnett is unflinchingly 


He resents chatter, officialism, and sensationalism most 


Why are not working-men 


severe. ; 
bitterly. ‘* Beware of sensationalism, and settle down to quiet 
action, Let it be clearly understood that, the talk of late years has 


not meant more generosity. ‘The public has relieved itself by 
words, and the poor are worse off.” These are hard. sayings, but 
they are those of a man who has given the best yous of his life to 
bringing the heart of love where it did not exist betore, and who 
now, at the call of that love and duty, gives up the hope of health 
and longer days by remaining at his arduous post. The Vicar, 
consistently an advocate of local duties and responsibilites, has a 
word in favour of more freedom of local management ol Board 
Schools, with which we heartily agree. : 

Last, but not least, in this parish the church is open every day 
“for those who would pray, read, or think in quietness. Calm 
being the great need in the face of constant excitement incident to 
life inthe Kast End, the Vicar had the courage to hold no special 
Mission ; but, by careful arrangement of short services to meet the 
capacities of his people, and by Services of Song, he weekly tries 


to draw them nearer God. fe Bre 


a gee SS 
“THE REAL SHELLEY’* 


‘I ave not discovered the Real Shelley. The poet of these 
volumes is the same Real Shelley who appears in Hogg’s 
biography, the delightful work that was stopped midway because 
its realism offended the Hunts and Field Place.” Thus writes 
Mr. Jeaffreson in the first chapter of the work which is a 
pendant to his ‘Real Lord Byron.” But the readers of Hogg’s 
racy and truthful fragment will find themselves disappointed should 
this statement of Mr. Jeaffreson’s lead them to suppose that his 
Real Shelley is identified with that of the earlier of the 
poet’s biographers. It is not in his most, but in his least 
agreeable aspects that Shelley is. portrayed by Mr. Jeaffreson. 
Hogg described Shelley’s eccentricities and wayward vagaries 
with unsparing fidelity, but he wrote in a spirit of atfec- 
tionate regard for his friend, whom he pronounced to be not 
only ‘great as a poet, great as a philosopher, as a moralist, as a 
scholar, as a complete and finished gentleman,” but “great in every 
respect asa man.” The main object of Mr. Jeaffreson’s book is to 
prove that Shelley was in no respect ‘‘oreat as a man ;” that the 
belief in his high-mindedness, unselfishness, and devotion to truth 
which the poet’s relatives, friends, and worshippers have incuicated 
is utterly groundless; and that on the contrary Shelley was false 
and deceitful in word and deed, in great matters and in small, 
whether falsehood and deceit seemed to serve his purpose or not. 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s estimate of Shelley is the more striking that in the 
“ Real’ Lord Byron” he spoke with tenderness of ‘‘the poetic 
dreamer and gentle mystic” as one who ‘‘to adopt Mr. Rossetti’s 
phrase was loftily veracious in essentials, and who suffered more 
for what he conceived to be the truth than any other man of his 
generation.” Mr. Jeaffreson is now indignant at the attempts to 
canonise Shelley, to which he himself contributed when he penned 
those lines, and he must not be surprised if unpleasant theories are 
broached to account for his sudden appearance in the part, 
which he seems to perform congenially, of advocatus diaboli, Vhe 
strong anémus against Shelley and several of Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
contemporaries, among them Lady Shelley, Mr. Froude, and 
Mr. Richard Garnett, who have defended the poet from some 
of the charges brought against him, is the more to be re- 
gretted because it tends to vitiate-the results of not incon- 
siderable labour. Mr. Jeaffreson’s book displays much in- 
dustry and ingenuity, and here and there original research. He 
has corrected in not a few cases errors committed by previous 
biographers of Shelley, and he has produced fresh and interesting 
documentary evidence bearing upon the poet’s career. By repro- 
ducing the text of Lord Eldon’s celebrated judgment, Mr. Jeatfre- 
son has shown that the Ldindurgh Review was mistaken in 
representing the Tory Chancellor as having withdrawn from Shelley 
the guardianship of his children on theground of his published opinions 
alone, and not of his conduct to his first wife. Altogether this 
impeachment of Shelley’s character and career will doubtless have 
the effect of eliciting authoritative elucidations of both, based on 
the unpublished documents in the possession of the Shelley family, 
who have, it is understood, placed them at the disposal of Professor 
Dowden for a new life of the poet. Thus Mr. Jeaffreson’s in every 
sense ‘new views”? may conduce materially to the production of a 
veritable portrait of ‘‘ The Real Shelley.” 


eS ae 
DR. LANSDELL IN CENTRAL ASIA 


‘*RussIAN CENTRAL ASIA” (Sampson Low and Co.) is written 
with the same verve which has so often delighted the readers of the 
Graphic, and which won for ‘Through Siberia” the eulogiums 
even of those critics whose pet theories that book so remorselessly 
upset. The present work has the additional advantage of breaking 
new ground. Dr. Schuyler had gone to Bokhara ; MacGahan’s 
journey to Khiva was followed by Colonel Burnaby’s ‘‘ Ride,” and 
Dr, Wolff has told us how he tried to learn, and was nearly sharing, 
the fate of Conolly and Stoddart ; but still we had very little by any 
English traveller about the country between Bokhara and the Caspian. 
Professor Vambéry, indeed, saw Khiva and Bokhara, and inter- 
viewed both Emirs before the Russian occupation; but how great 
is the difference between a sham hadji, always in fear of being found 
out and wholly debarred - from: taking notes, and a grand tra- 
veller in a tarantass, with the egis of the White Czar thrown 
manifestly around him. 

Dr. Lansdell writes professedly for several classes of readers. 
Ilis appendices are for the specialists ; for he had a budget of mis- 
cellaneous commissions about meteorology, ethnography, butterflies, 
antiquities. His historical chapters—chiefly a record of Russian 
progress—include an account of ‘‘Merv as Annexed,” and of the 
horrors of slavery under the Turcomans, making us feel that there, 
at any rate, Russian rule has been a blessing.+ The orography of 
the Thian Shan was never till now so clearly set before the English 
reader ; while the account of Turkmenia as a whole is as graphic as 
it is exhaustive. He is full of fun as well as of information ; and, 
while he could contribute ‘‘ God Save the Queen” as his share toa 
Kirghese after-dinner entertainment, he astonished a set of Bok- 
hariot choristers by giving them ‘* Twickenham Ferry,” the 
“© hoi-ye-ho” of which made them think it wasa prayer. It is 
impossible to do more than give the briefest hint of the contents of 
socomprehensivea book. From Persia to Tiumen, the centre of dis- 
tribution of Siberian exiles ; thence by steamer on the Irtish to Semi- 
polatinsk (the city of seven palaces, or Kalmuck Buddhist temples) ; 
thence to Semirechia (the land of sevenstreams, oneof which isthe Ili); 
thenceinto Manchu-Kuldja, so recently recovered by the Chinese ; and 
thence by Tashkend and Khokan, and Bokhara and Khiva to Kras- 
novodsk on the Caspian—a mere glance at the map is enough to show 
Dr. Lansdell’sscope; but, though he treats of sucha multitude of topics, 
from the price of beef on the Steppe to the splendid hospitality shown 

*© The Real Shelley: New Views of the Poet's Life.” By John Cordy 
Jeaffreson, author of ‘‘The Real Lord Byron,” && (2 vols.: Hurst and 


Blackett.} 

+ Dr. Lansdell did not go to Mery. His authorities for its past and present 
are, besides the Russian works mentioned .in his copious “ Bibliography,” 
O’Donovan’s private correspondence, Colonel Stewart, and Baron Benoist- 


Meéchin. 


sful, as well as a means of 
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him by the Emir of Bokhara, he never loses sight of his serious 
purpose, which was to spread tracts and Testaments and to open up 
new fields for the Bible and Religious Tract Societies. They paid 
the greater part of his travelling expenses ; and for them he worked 
so zealously that at starting he was arrested and brought back to 
Verm by “a ferret-eyed gendarme.” But all things are possible 
to a traveller who has private letters from grand dukes and to whom 
the redoubtable Count Tolstoy himself has given a general permit to 
go everywhere and see everything At St. Petersburg his time was 
spent among high dignitaries and scientific barons ; at Moscow he 
fortunately met not only some Bokhariot envoys, but a Jew from 
the same city. Everything was in his favour ; Siberian Governors 
would stop their steam pleasure-launches to welcome him ; post- 
masters would get up in the night to inquire if he had all he 
wanted ; Archbishops received him more than affably ; Cossack 
station-masters were kindness itself, and thought ‘‘the Lord must 
have sent him ” when he fastened a set of diagrams of the Prodigal 
Son under the post-house ikon; even the exiles appreciated the 
Polish tracts and signed a paper to that effect. Russian warmth 
must often contrast with English orgie. Very few English 
officers would treat ‘‘Our Own Correspondent” from Moscow as 
General Ivanoff, who was also most kind to Dr. Lansdell, did (the 
Colonel) MacGahan, taking him into his tent and looking after him 
like a brother. Our author felt the contrast when he came face 
to face with Chinese officials, though the Tsin Tsiang made ample 
amends for his “‘ freezing ” manner by sending two canisters of a tea 
worth sos, a pound, the flavour of which his guest had praised. 
Very interesting is the account of how ‘ Through Siberia” came to 
be published ; Sir Harry Parkes heard Dr. Lansdell read his notes on 
board a Pacific steamer, and urged him, by publishing them, to help 
to soften the asperity between Kussia and England. This done, the 
feeling that he, being known to the Russian authorities, could do the 
Bible Society’s work better than any one else, grew upon him till it 
urged him to the task of which these volumes are the record. Every 
one will beglad tohear thata young Finland nobleman hasconsented to 
go to Irkutsk as resident Bible Society agent; and we hope something 
in the way of zenana work is likely at last to be undertaken by 
Russian ladies among their Mahomedan sisters. ‘‘lfow much 
better this,” says Dr. Lansdell, ‘‘ than to throw away their lives in 
promoting the horrible cause of Nihilism.” The mention of this 
word brings us to the controversial part of the book. Our author 
declines to speculate on the possible advance of Russia towards 
India, simply pointing out how easy that advance is, with a railway 
from the Caspian to Saraks ; but he does not decline the controversy 
set going by his account of Russian prisons. The prisons not so dirty 
as peasants’ huts, nor so ill ventilated either ; of the filth-pails said to 
be universal our author saw only one, and that not in Siberia 
but in North Finland ; female prisoners are not stripped by male 
warders, there are plenty of women about to do such work. Above 
all, the Troubetzot bastion with its ‘‘oubliettes” is by no means an 
unpleasant place of imprisonment; and instead of prisoners being 
there debarred from all that can give them intellectual recreation, 
they can and do write novels even in the Alexeievsky Ravelin. 

All this is very different from what ‘‘ Stepniak ” tells us; but then 
Dr. Lansdell has seen the prisons and has no interest in mis-stating 
facts, though his book is stamped with the two-headed eagle, and 
though he trusts, in his introduction, that ‘‘this new work will 
prove the Emperor’s confidence not to have been misplaced.” 

The all-important question is that raised by the late Dean Close: 
‘* Did the Russians show him everything? Didn’t they get thingsin order 
for his visits ?” Dr. Lansdell thinks this was impossible. He dodged 
about as much as a hunted hare ; and when he had got from Count 
Tolstoy the wonderful permission to see the fortress-prison in St. 
Petersburg, he went immediately, so as to give them (he thinks) 
no time for preparation. Every reader must decide this for 
himself ; we think Russian officialism a little less obtuse than it 
seems to be in our author’s eyes. However, he is very strong on the 
point, and says that ‘a lie will run round the world while Truth 
(embodied in his tale) is putting on her boots.” 


Messrs. ASHERBERG AND Co,—A very pretty and telling 
serenade for a tenor is ‘‘ Look Down From Your Window, Dearest,” 
written and composed by “‘L, B.” and Richard Harvey; it will prove 
a great success at a picnic or water-party, even where a guitar or 
banjo only is available as an accompaniment.—‘‘ Her Dream” is a 
musical vision with a satisfactory awakening, words by Edward 
Oxenford, music by Felix Argent.—Of the same sentimental type 
and of average merit are: ‘Arise, My Love,” words by Sinclair 
Dunn, music by Edward Jakobowski, for a tenor voice of medium 
compass, and “ Life’s Journey,” written and composed by Lilhe 
Davis and D, M, Davis.—As an after-dinner drawing-room piece for 
the pianoforte we can warmly recommend ‘ Notturne,” by G. J. 
Rubini; the music is refined and flowing. —By the same composer is 
“Le Reveillon,” air Louis XV., a lively encore for a more serious 
morceat.—There is not much to be said for or against ** Militaria,” 
a simplified edition for the pianoforte of a fantasia which was very 
popular last winter at the Promenade Concerts, composed by Emil 
Leornardi ; this piece is very much better on a band than as a 
pianoforte solo.— Love Dreams,” a waltz with a vocal refrain, by 
W. H. Siggars, has a pretty melody, but is not remarkable for its 
originality ; it has been heard scores of times before. 

ALFRED Hays. Tennyson’s very lugubrious poem, “* Come 
Not When I Am Dead,” has been set to appropriate music by J. M. 
Capel, and published in two keys, Only those persons who are in 
a most depressed state of mind will care to sing or listen to this 
melancholy dirge.—The above composer having supplied the bane 
provides an antidote in the shape of ‘‘The Holly Berry,” a merry 
song with a chorus of ‘‘Hey down derry ;” the words are by 
Thomas Miller, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
written and composed by Clarence Walker and 
Somerset, are entitled respectively, “ Dawn ” and ‘“* Day and 
Night.” Both have for their theme unrequited love (Messrs. B 
Hollis and Co.).—‘‘ Going Home” is a sacred song of that type 
made so familiar by Messrs. Sankey and Moody, which is safe to 
find numerous admirers, The words are ‘tout of an old family 
treasury ;” the music by Miss E. K. Stewart. ‘This song comes 
to us from a far distant land (Alice, Victoria East, South Africa). 
—There is a genuine and simple pathos in “The Last Foutall,” a 
song of medium compass, written and composed by EF. Jefferson 
(The London Music Publishing and General Agency Co.). OF the 
same somewhat sad type is “ No More Sea,” written and composed 
by ‘‘Joan” (W. II. Hime, Birkenhead).—There is no lack of 
originality in “ Hungarian Caprice” for the pianoforte, by George 
Graun ; it will repay the trouble of learning by heart (Messrs. 
Augener and Co.).—Very dainty and not at all difficult is “* Gavotte 
Hongroise,” by Léonora Rachel, who may be congratulated upon 
having composed something almost original in this well-worn 
school of composition (Messrs. Moutrie and Son).—“ The Jersey 
Lily Polka,” by Miss Rowe, is a pretty little specimen of dance 
music (Messrs. Metzler and Co.). 

Nore.—We omitted to state that ‘‘ Sunbeams,” reviewed in out 
issue of May 30, is composed and written by G. Hubi Newcombe. 


A brace of romantic and fairly good songs, 
Lord Henry 
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material of the day.” 
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' Louis.” 
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Patterns and Prices post free 
‘vom all drapers through- 
out the kingdom, 
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No. Size clear’inside oven. To cook for Price eit A. slioaiil 
j ; 3 ie Bs Pega et Eperasns 43 ne MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST STERLING SILVER AND 
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MERCHANT TAILORS, 
BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. 
65 & 67, Lupcate Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 


AILORS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Gentlemen's Coats, 
Gentlemen's ‘Trousers, 
Gentlemen's Suits, 
Gentlemen's Overcoats, 
Gentlemen’s Cape Coats. 


FOR BOYS. 


Boys’ Suits, 

Boys’ Overcoats, 

Boys’ School Outfits, 

Boys’ Shirts and Underclothing, 
Boys’ Hosiery and Boots. 


AILORS FOR LADIES. 


Ladies’ Jackets, 

Ladies’ Coats, 

Ladies’ Mantles, 

Ladies’ Costumes, 

Ladies’ Riding Habits. 
_ Messrs. SAMUEL _ BROTHERS _ respectfully 
invite, applications for patterns of their new 
materials for the present season. These are for- 
warded_post free, together with the ILLUSTRATED 
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Unsurpassed for Durability in Wear, 
Unsurpassed for Beauty of Designs. 


Obtained Highest Awards, viz. :— 


MEDALS—Belfast. 1844 and 1870; London, 1851, 1862, 
and (Gold) 1870 ; Paris (Gold) 1867 ; Dublin, 1865 and 
1872; Philadelphia, 1876. 


Also SHEETINGS, Prttow Linens, Frontine and 
HANDKERCHIEFS, DIAPERS Huckaback, and Fancy 


Towers. Grass and TEs Crotus, Lawns, HEm- 
STITCHED LinEN Campric FRILLING, &c. 


the Patterns woven in our Table Linen are designed by 
IRISH ARTISTS, who have for many years excelled 
those of any other country. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST- 
CLASS DRAPERS. 


SEE that each cloth, &c., and each dozen of Nap- 
kins bears this Trade Mark Ticket (but in reduced 
size), without which none is genuine. 


e 
Wholesa ly), JOHN S. BROWN and SO 
cle aie a KINDS of Linen Goods. 


“ Robinson and Cleaver’s Goods combine the merits of excellence and cheapness.” —Conrt Fournal. 
“Have a world-wide fame.""—7he Queen, 


IRISH LINENS: 


Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, ts. 11d. per yard ; 24 
yards wide, 2s. 43d. per yard (the most durable article made, and far superior toany 
foreign manulactured goods). Roller Towelling, 18 inches wide, 34d. per yard. 
Surplice Linen, Std. per yard; Iinen Dusters, 3s. 3d.3 Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. 
per dozen, Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, tod. per yard. Samples post free. 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN: 
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Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s, 11d. ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 38. 11d. each. Kitchen 
Table Cloths, ua each, Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per dozen. Mono- 
gtams, Crests,, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


Samples and Price Lists post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, to H.M. the Queen, &c., BELFAST. 


HILDREN’S 
[DOUBLE-KNEE 
STOCKINGS 


Invented in Leicester, Manufactured in Leicester, 
Sold by Adderley and Company, Leicester. 


UNEQUALLED FOR HARD WEAR. 


Every pair stamped  AppeRty and Company” 
on the foot. 


LADIES’ STOCKINGS, 

Under Vests and Combinations. 
JERSEY COSTUMES. 
JERSEY JACKETS. 

BOYS’ JERSEY SUITS 
BOYS SAILOR SUITS 
GIRLS’ SAILOR SUITS. 
GENTS’ HALF HOSE. 

Under Vests and Pants, with Double Seats. 
The Best Makes at Wholesale Prices. 


ADRESL? and COMPANY, 
Only Address, LEICESTER. 


he hard wear and tear of 
e ankle: 


Mperiority 0. 
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Bopy Linens, Irish Pornt Lace and Camoric | 


The above are made of the BEST IRISH and | 
Courtrai Flax ; spun, woven, and bleached in Ireland; : 


NS. BELFAST and LONDON, Manufacturers of ALL ' i 


_ They are double-cased, made entirely of cast iron, 

lined With slag wool, and are to_all intents and 
purposes ABSOLUTELY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
The Ranges will, at the same time, Roast, Bake, 
Boil, Grill, Toast, and_Fry, doing all perfectly, and 
at LESS THAN HALF the cost of coals. nf lady 
can keep her gloves on to cook a dinner, and turn it 
out in a style unsurpassed by a trained cook, and the 
convenience afforded is so great that in many cases 
one servant the less is required. 


NEW ASBESTOS FIRE RANGE. 
With OPEN FIRE and Copper Boiler, 2 ft. wide, 
2 ft. deep, 3 ft. high. Price £10 Jos. 
LARGE COTTAGE COOKER, aos. 
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| RHEUMATIC iecuce, 

GOUT. “March 20, 1885. 

me “ Sev h: 

B Major PAKEN- ago T parchiased one 

H HAM, Longstone of your Electro- 

House. Armagh, pathic Belts. Ineed 

writes i— not Gescribe fae 
ie ery mptoms here, 

Feb. 23, 1885. oeewto my letter of 


B ‘Iam very happy 

to” inform you that 
A the Electropathic 

Belt which you sup- 
plied me with has 
completelycured me 
of the Rheumatic 
Gout, from which I 
had ‘suffered such 
A intense agony for 
nearly two years, 


June 17th, .1874, No. 
3.144. I have worn 
the Belt every day 
since that date; it § 
has been an untold 
comfort to me. 
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of your belt; all I 
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my friends have, who may wish to 
on my recommen- hear more of par- 
dation, tried these ticulars respectin: 
Belts, and in every zy aes ani a shal 
case the result has mend your Li- 


most satisfac- ends.” 
been, most si ghces to myfricnds: 


tory. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


from any slight derangement, with the cause of which you are acquainted, send’ at once for an ELECTROPATHIC BAT 


| TERY 
SLT, and obtain relief; but if you have any reason to fear that your case jis serious or complicated, you are recommended to call. or if you reside ata 
Eons to write for a private ‘* Advice Form’ and a copy of Testimonials, which may be obtained, Te 


PY the Bia’, By obtained, bost-lree, on application 6, the MEDICAL Be RY 
ANY, Limited, 52, Oxford Street, London, * e Consulting Electrician, who has had many years experience in the application 01 urative 
4 go ee es ee ally advise you, free of charge, as to what you require, and you will thus avoid the risk of disappointment, which the indiscriminate 
% self-selection of appliances sometimes entails onthose who are unacquainted al 


ike with the cause of their sufferings and the nature of the remedy they desire 
g #2 apply. A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 


these celebrated appliances, and copies of innumerable testimonials that have heen received in their favour, see “ ELECTRO- § 
: "a Hundred and Thirty-T'wo Page Treatise, copiously illustrated, which will be sent, Post-Free, on application. 


TATION AND ADVICE FREE DAILY. 
forwarded, post-free, on receipt of P.O.O. for 21s., or Cheque (crossed ‘‘ London 
and County Bank”), payable to C. B. HARNESS. 

LONDON, W 


TERY COMPANY, LDUren, 52, OFORD STREET, 


If you are sufferin 


For full particulars o 
PATHY : oe Hasness Guide to Health,’ 


: CONSUL 
Electropathic Battery Belt 


MEDICAL Bét 


616 


R for 


AS* YOUR WATCHMAKE 
T 4 AND 
Se Will wind: CaN WATCH 


TIME, 


)., Patentees and Sole 
treet, New York, U.S.A. 


Design 


Cata- 
logues 
see free. 
e-on-Tyne. 


ik 


ATKINSON & P 


trated 


ee a) 
HILIPSON, Neweastl 


5,000 sILxK 


ITMBRELLAS, as. 6d. 
each, direct from the 
Manufacturer. Ladies 


or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk, 


Patent Hollow- 

‘rames, beauti- 
nd mounted 
s Post tree, 


“PARKER” 
UMBRELLA 
Registered. 


iS 


Close, 


Broom 


5 4f6, 


[le 


WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name | 


and county to CULLETON S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketch, 38. 6d. ;_ colour: The ¢ of man and 
Crest engr 
33. 6d. Goid 


rv, goo Engravings 


Tanual of H 4 
; . Cranbourn St., corner 


U eC 
gold ring. 
LETON, 25 


VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 
Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, includi 
the Engraving of Coppe: e. Wedding Ca 
erch, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden 
r3s.64—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 


oourn Street (Corner of St. Martin’s Lane), W.C. 

( ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 
TIONERY contains a ream of the very best 

Paper and 590 Envelopes, all stamped in the most ele- 

gant way with erest and motto, monogram, or address, 

and the Engraving of Steel Die included. Sent to any 

port for P.O. O.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn 


Street (Corner of St. Martin’s Lane), W.-C 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
PIPE, meoxered Case 3s 


sale. 
Wp Ulustrated Cata- 
logue free. 


“THE NORTH? 


LAWN "TENNIS POLES, 


bY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS: 
PATENT. 

Highest 

Award. 


CORK, 1883, 
Price 27s. 6d. per Pair. 


Nets 42 ft. by 3% ft. with rf in. canvas binding along 
top. rs. 61. cach. 


AN 
Te 


EQUIRE no Guy Ropes; remain 
rigidly upright against the inward pull of the 
are easily erected; can be instantly discon- 
nected from the ground spike, which may be left a 
fixture. The top of the ground spike is flush with the 
nd if removed the cut in the ground made by 
rtion is practically invisible. The net rope 
satexact regulation height over a grooved cap 
‘ op of each pole, and is tightened and securea 
by our Patent Clutehes, with which even a child 
n strain the net to the required tension, A standard 
1 pplied to indicate correct height of net at centre. 
The poles are elegantly finished in black and gold. 

Can be had fram Dealers in Lawn Tennis Goods 

May behad direct from oir Works 
carriage pald to any railway station in the 
Kingdom for above quoted price if remittance be sent 
with order, 


On Show at Stand No. 2345, East 
Quadrant, 
international Inventions Exhibition. 


AVIDSON AND 0., 


PATENTEES AND MAKERS. 
“GIROCCO” ORKS, 


BELFAST. 


R 


rope; 


ener 


§ | household requ 


packed in case and } 
United | 


MAPLE and CO., 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
U PHOLSTERERS by appointment 
‘TO 


HER MAJESTY. 
| APLE and CO.’s Furnishing 


ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the 
world. Acres of show rooms, for the display of first- 
' class furniture, ready for immediate delivery, Novel- 
| ties every day from all parts of the globe. o family 
ought to furnish before viewing this collection of 
it being one of the sights in 
| London. Toexpe nerchants an unusual advantage 
is offered. Having large space all goods are packed 
‘on the premises by experienced packers. — MAPLE 
tand CO., London, Illustrated Catalague Free. 


| MAPLE and CO.-_NEW ROOMS. 


[ Messrs. MAPLE and CO € J le 
of high-class DECORATIVE | FURNISHING, 
‘carried out in_ perfect taste, without extravagant 
{ expenditure. Every one about to furnish, or re- 
arrange theirresidences, would derive information by 
an inspection. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO._BEDSTEADS. 
MA4PLeE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less 
i than Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, 
comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
aft. Gin. to sft. 6in, wide, ready for immediate delivery 
—on the day of purchase, if desired. The disappoint- 
mentand delay incident to choosing from designs 
only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 


avoided, 
MArLE and CO. have a SPECIAL 


DEPARTMENT for IRO f 
four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and_ Cots, specially 
adapted for mosquito curtains, used in India, 
and the colonies. Price for full-sized, bed- 
arying from 23 Shippers and Colonial 
; are invited to inspect this varied stock, the 
st in England, before deciding elsewhere. Ten 

nd Bedsteads to select from. 


MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 

APLE and CO.—Spring Mat- 


tresses. — The PATENT. Wire-woven 
SPRING MATTRESS. Such advantageous ar- 
rangements have been made that this much-admired 
Mattress is sold at the following low prices: sft, 
158. od, ; 3ft. Gin,, 188, 9d.; 4ft., 21s. 6d. ;4ft. Gin., ays. 6d. 


MAPLE and CO.--FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Mer- 


chants and direct Importers of the finest 
Woods to be found in Africa, Asia, and America, and 
Manutacturers of Cabinet Furniture in various woods 
hy steam power.—Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Catalogues free. Established 48 years. 


MAPLE and CO.—Manufacturers 
| of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment, The largest assorament in the 
world to select from. Orders for exportation to any 
part of the Globe packed carefully on the premises, 
and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
Telerenea: MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court 
LOad. 


APLE and CO.—Bass Wood 
i FURNITURE is one of the novelties parti- 
cularly recommended, being much harder than pine, 
anda prettier wood. 500 bedroom suites, finished in 
various woods, to select from. Prices 3$ to 250 guineas 
Many of these are quite novelties in shape and finish. 
—Tottenham Court Road. London. 


"TURKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. All sizes. 
| "TURKEY CARPETS.—MAPLE 


and CO, have just received large Consignments 
of fine TURKEY CARPETS, unique. colourings, 
reproductions of the 17th century, being the first deli- 
| very of those made from this Season's clip—MAPLE 
i aid CO., London, and 17 and 18, Local Baron, Aliotti. 
! Smyrna. 


TURKEY CARPETS. — These 


! special Carpets are exceptionally fine both in 
' colour and quality, while the prices are lower than 
“ever known before. 

] 


are good examples 


10,000 Indian, Persian, and Tur- 
| Carpetsin stock to selectfrom, inall sizes, MAPLE 
/and_CO., the largest furnishing establishment in the 
| world. Acres of Show-rooms for the display of 

first-class furniture for immediate delivery.— Potten- 
‘ham Court Road, London : and Paris. 


THE LARGEST STOCK of 


RIENTAL CARPETS in 
EUROPE. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 

5.000 of these in stock, some being really won- 
derful curios, well worth the attention ofart collectors. 
especially when it isconsidered what great value is 
attached to these artistic rarities, and which are sold 
at commercial prices. 


PARQUETERIE. 


PARQUETERIE FLOORS and 
. .SURROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS,— 
Specimens of all the different designs and combina- 
tions of woods_in Rataubieue are laid in Messrs. 
MAPLE and. CO.’S new show rooms, so that cus- 
tomers can judge of the effect of the material when in 
daily use. Coloured lithographic designs and esti- 
mates free of charge. Builders and the trade suppi ied. 


MAPLE and CO. would advise all 

Buyers of CARPETS, &c., especially Ameri- 
cans now ¥ ing London, to call_and see for them- 
selves these great novelties, which are not yet to be 
found on the other side. 


MAPLE and CO.--CLOCKS. 
MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 


MA4PLeE and CO. — DRAWING- 
ROOM CLOCKS 1o go for goo days with 
once winding :a handsome present. Price 7os. ar- 
ranted. MAPLE and CO, have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing-room. 
Over 500 to select from. Price ros. 9d. to 30 guineas. 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d, ; also 
bronzes in great variety, 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to 


state that this department is naw so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and supply 
any article that can possibly be required in farm ishine 
at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given. 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


iets and CO.—NEW ROOMS. | 


HE SPECIMEN ROOMS at, 


and BRASS | 


Aus- | 


THE GRAPHIC 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
THE EVERSFIELD HOTEL. 
The largest and best ay 


vinted Hotel in St. 
Leonards, Facing the Sea. 


SGeeger Lift. Dining, 
Drawing, Reading, Billiard, and Bath Rooms. 
Table d'Hote. 


Tariff of Manager. 
BROWNS PATENT 
“ DERMATHISTIC ” CORSET. 


Bones, BuSKS, AND_SIDE STEELS PROTECTED BY 
EATHER. 


CORSET” INVALUABLE, 

Sure PREVENTION against B 

STEELS BREAKING, while it renders the ¢ 
DELIGHTFULLY PLIABLE to the figure during the most 
active or violent exertions, and at the same time 
retaining its ORIGINAL SHAPE to the end, thus making 
it for GENERAL WEAR, MFORT, and DURABILITY 
the Most Userut Corskt ever invented. Beware 
of Worthless Imitatio Every genuine pair is 
stamped on the Busks Brown's Patent DERMA 
tHistic.” Black and all Colours, 5s. 11d. to 15s. 6d. 
From Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters throughout 


the Kingdom. 


RAILING, 


[RON FE : 
HURDLES, 


For PARK, GARDEN, and FARM, 
Galvanised Wire Netting. Galvanised Iron 
Roofing. f 
IttustRATED CATALOGUE Post FREE 
Special quotations tor quantities. 


AND J. MAIN and CO., 


108, ‘QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Works: Possit Park, GLascow. 


J ALLEN AND Son's 


FOOD WARMER 


FOR FOR 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 


With Pint. Kettle, Saucepan, China Panican, Spirit 
Lamp, and Pan for Night Light. 


The Press says: ‘‘ The whole set complete is almost 
sufficient to render an infant or invalid independent of 
the outside world. 


Sent packed Complete for 1os. Free by Parcels Post 
for Cash with order. 

ICK ROOM APPLIANCES. 

JZ Portable Turkish Baths, Bronchitis Kettles. 

Inhalers, Throat Sprays, Bed_ Baths, Bed Pan- 

Tnyalids’ Baths, Nursery Baths, Infants and Invalids 

Food Warmers, Grout's Food Warmers, &c.  Ilus- 

trated Catalogues post free. Any of these goods 

sent by Parcels Post or van train, Carriage paid for 
cash with order. 


AMES ALLEN and SON, 
2zand 23, MARYLEBONE LANE, 
LONDON, W, 


UCALYPTERA. 
AN INFALLIBLE CURE FOR 


EADACHE, SLEEPLESS- 
NESS, and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


This Lotion instantly subdues the severest fe s 
of HEADACHE, and is an invaluable remedy. tor 
Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, Chilblains, Colds and 
Sore Throat. 


a Mrs. KENDAL (St. James's Theatre), writes — 
I find your lotion most refreshing and efficacious.” 


DrrecTions.—Moisten a linen rag with the Lotion, 
and apply to the part aflected, keeping the rag wet. 


Price 2s. 9d. 
WHOLESALE OF 


ARCLAY and SONS, 
95, FARRINGDON STREET. LONDON. 


PORTABLE 
BOATS. AND 
CANOES. FO 
YACHTS, FISH- 
ING, SHOOTING. 

Cc. 

50, HOLBORN 


Price List, &c. 
13 Prize Medals. 


ERTHON, 


SHOWROOMS: , 


VIADUCT, EC. { 
free. : trial to any addres 


' prices. 


j J.G. FOOT & SON ,70,New Oxford St.,London,W C. 


JUNE 13, 1883 


ES of the STOMACH 
and INDIGESTION. 


Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsiaand Indiges- | 
tion, with Special 

Advice as to Diet 
and Regimem; also 
Professional Opin- , 


DISEAS 


tice. 
Stamp. 
J. RICHARDS, 
Publisher, 46, 
Hoborn Viaduct, 
London, EC 


GET A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF 


PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN 
KILLER. 

| The Oldest, Best, and most widely- , 

known Family Medicine in the, 

| World. 


It instantly relieves and cures severe scalds, burns, 
sprains, bruises, toothache. headache, pains in the side, 
joints, and limbs, all neuralgic and rheumatic pins. 
Taken internally cures at once coughs, sudden colds, 
cramp in the stomach, colic. diarrhua, and cholera 
infantum. PAIN KILLER is the greatest house- 
hold medicine, and affords relief not to be obtained 
by other remedies. It dispels theagony of pain. gives 
REST, S P, COMFORT, QUIETUDE. It 
supersedes the use of dangerous Nareotic and ! 
Anodyne Remedies. 

Any Chemist can supply it. at 1s. 1d, and 25 9d. per 
Bottle, Dépot, 46, Holborn Viaduct. London, EC 


discovered 
C008 ccccaty 
ROWLAND WARD, F.Z.S., kills| 


Beetles, Moths, Bugs, Fleas, &c., 
harmless to animals, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 
with Fumigator, gs. 
Past Free of ROWLAND WARD and CG 
Naturalists, 166, Prccapity, W. 
Trave: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Lonvon, 


SoL1D Gor pines 


HALL-MARKED. 


HANDSOME PRESENTS. 


These Rings are not Plated, 
variously called Golds, but Reat 


or of any of the | 
Gop, which lasts 


for ages, and always retains its intrinsic value as it is 
at speedy decay 
n 


not liable to change of colour, or th 
which awaits all baser metals. Ep | 
STAMPED with the GOVERNMENT HALL- 

MARK which is a guarantee of the truthfulness of 
our assertion. Cut aslip of paperso that it will just 
meetround the finger, and Seittit to us, Mentioning the 
number of the Ring you require. i 
Rings sent post free on “ipt of 5s. 6d., or two for 
105. 6d. Jewellery of ev lescription at wholesale 
Real Silver Watches from rs. 6d. each. 
P.O O. payable London 


Any of the above ; 


Gold Watches from 45s. 
Established 1846, : 


“COVENTRY 


B 


CHAIR,” 


REGISTERED. 


ILLUSTRATED ATALOGUF, 

N G 

“METEOR,” “ROVER and“ SOCIABLE ” 
Teves  CMINGLE 


1 ~ 
\ Free on Appiication, 


STARLEY AND SUTTON, 
Meteor Works, Wrest Orcuarp, Coventry. 
P.S.—A “COVENTRY CHAIR” can be sent on 

, with a man to drive and explain 

| by expenses being paid. Terms forwarded on 

| application. 


i and CO. 


The Finest Light for Diting and 
Drawing Rooms. 


PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY) LIMITE! 
LONDON and LIVERPOOL. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING 


Catalogues of all kinds of Tron and Wire F 
Gates, Poultry Fencing, &e., free on apple 


AYLISS, JONES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
_and 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, ELC 


New CataLoGcue To May_ rst, . Now Reapy 
ie GUN of the ERIOD.” 
a og 


Trape Mark Resp. 


HAMMERS BELOW THE LINE oF 
SIGHT. 


> ORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
MELBOURNE 


IPLOMA and MEDAL. 


1$79-So.—This gun wherever shown has 
taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when 
buy at half the price from the maker? Any gun sent 
on approval on receipt of P.O. O., and remittance re- 
turned if on receipt of gunitisnot satisfactory, Target 
trial allowed. A choice of 2,900 guns, rifles, and 
revolvers, embracing every novelty in the tra B-] 
guns from sos, to 50. guir : B-L. revolvers front 
6s. 6d. to rocs. Send s mps for Catalogue and 
Illustrated Sheets to G. UE WIS, Gon Maker, Bir- 
mingham. Estab, 1839. ts i Workd 

CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1s i 

OF THE PERIOD © has agtin taken Honours 


, Sydney, 


alwiys 


! R ee 
VV 
a) if 


RIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 
Laken 2 2: 
Teist Nig + Z 
List No.4. 
List No. 5 


Full 

ADDLEY BOUR ors 

La f Piecadilly a 
ACCIDENTS, for which 
TWO MILLIONS have been pad 
ON by the RATLWAY PAS- 
RANCE COMPANY, 64. Cor 
‘Accidents of all kinds. — Paid-up and Invested 
Premium Incem ! 


105,000 
as COMP 


hill. 
Funds, £260,000. ) u 3 
to the Clerks at the Railway Stauons, the Lo 
t End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Build- 

sor atthe Head, Office, 64, Com- 
C.—WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sceretary 


Mn 
, 5 Ue Z 


oe ap ui 
ONTORTAE re TEETH 


mu Ht 
lh 
4UTION. —To enard agatust fraudulent imita- 
ia see that each Label bears the name of * WILCOX 
CO., 230, Oxtord Street, London. 
= s. distinguished bya YELLOW, 
ED SILK_THREAD. attached to 


Agents, or W. 
ings, Charing C 
hill, London, FE. 


i | 
ji , i 


—s 


suffer again, 
That 


Tartar. 
arcels P 


Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
Epwarp JoserH Mansriretp and published by 
him at ro, Strand. both in the Perish of St 
Clement Danes, Middlesex —JUne 13, 1885. 


